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To Miss Tappan’s two successful 


‘volumes of Swedish fairy tales, 


‘The Golden Goose’ and ‘The 
Little Lady in Green,’ is now 


i added a third, ‘The Prince from 


Nowhere.’ 

These are the modern Swedish 
versions of old stories — stories 
told in the days when the whole 
village would gather and listen 
with the delight of children to 
tales of warriors and maidens, of 
giants and fairies, of elves and 
brownies and pixies and trolls, 
the worst of whom were good to 


good people, but who punished 


selfish and unkind persons in 
some interesting and often amus- 


ing fashion that no one would 
expect. 


Miss Tappan has taken ‘The 
Prince from Nowhere’ from the 


_ Swedish of Richard Bergstrom, 
translating with a freedom which 


adds greatly to the charm of the 
book for American children. 
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NOTE 


Tue following stories are from the Swedish of 
Richard Bergstrom. Some of them are trans- 
lated with a degree of literalness; in others I 
have enlarged somewhat freely; and in a few I 
have sometimes taken a hint or suggestion from 
the Northern folklore and used the myth less as 
a story than as material for a story. 
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THE PRINCE FROM NOWHERE 


A KING and queen lived together in a palace in a 
pleasant city of their kingdom. They loved their 
people and their people loved them, and both 
people and rulers were happy together. 

They were not ready for war. ‘We have no 
quarrel with any other country,’ they said. ‘We 
treat our neighbors fairly and kindly, and why 
should we prepare to fight them?’ 

But, alas, the king of a neighboring country 
wanted more land, and he suddenly marched his 
men into the peaceful, friendly little kingdom. 
The king and queen were captured and carried 
away to spend their lives in prison. 

Now this king and queen had a son. He was 
only a boy, but he was a bright, sensible boy 
with a good many wise thoughts under his cap. 
There was no one to help him, but he made a 
reasonable plan all by himself. ‘If I am a 
prisoner,’ he thought, ‘I shall be helpless, and 
my father and mother will always be prisoners. 
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If I can only escape, maybe, when I am a little 
older, I can find some way to rescue them and 
get my father’s kingdom back for him. Any- 
way, I'll try.’ 

So the boy put on some old clothes and idtraied 
out of a little back door into the street. He went 
among the other boys of the city, and in ten 
minutes no one could have told which was the 
prince. ‘I really believe I could not tell myself,’ 
he thought; ‘it is all so strange and different.’ 

When night came and the soldiers and the 
prisoners and the stranger king had gone back 
to their own kingdom, the boy went through 
the darkness to one of his father’s subjects whom 
he knew to be a kind and friendly man. 

‘I have lost my father and mother,’ he said. 
“Will you give me a home and let me work for 
you?’ 

The man did not know who he was, but he did 
see that the boy was tired and ragged and 
hungry, and he said, 

‘I have no boy of my own. I will take you in, 
and if you do well, I will bring you up as my 
own son.’ 
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So the boy prince found a home and kind 
friends; but every day he grieved for his father 
and mother, and wished the time would come 
when he could go and seek for them, and even 
if he could not rescue them, could at least find 
out whether they were alive or not. 

The years passed. The boy became a young 
man, and one day he said to his foster fa- 
ther: 

‘I am grown up now. Will you let me go out 
into the world as other young men do to seek 
my fortune?’ 

The foster father was sad at losing his boy, 
but at length he gave his permission and also 
some money for his journeying, and the prince 
started out. Of course first of all he wanted to 
find out where his father and mother were im- 
prisoned. He walked and walked. He did not 
dare to ask many questions for fear someone 
would guess who he was and put him, too, in 
prison; so after searching for many months, he 
really knew little more about his parents than 
when he started. His clothes were worn out, 
and he was poor as a church mouse, for he had 
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spent all that his foster father had given him. 
‘I can’t take another step,’ he said and flung 
himself down wearily upon the ground. 

He slept hour after hour, and at last was 
aroused by the ringing of many bells. He had 
slept into the twilight. Below him was a city, 
and there the bells were ringing, and music was 
both near and far, as if it was constantly coming 
nearer and nearer from a long way off. He could 
see the lights of the city, and he said to himself, 
“They must be celebrating some great festival. 
I do believe that this is the capital of the wicked 
king who made war upon my father, and if my 
father and mother are still alive, they must be 
somewhere in that city.’ It was growing darker, 
and crowds of people were pouring in through 
the city gates. It was of no use to get into such 
a crowd as that. He could not have the least 
hope of finding what he sought. He must wait 
till morning. 

He peered through the darkness, and saw 
dimly a little cottage near the gates. He clam- 
bered down the hill and knocked at the door. A 
woman with a kind face opened the door rather 
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carefully, for thieves were often about at such 
times. 

‘What do you want?’ she asked. 

‘Will you let a poor wanderer stay here to- 
night?’ 

‘I am poor too,’ the woman replied. She 
brought her candle to. the door and looked at 
him closely. Then she said: 

“You have an honest face, and what little I 
have, I will share with you. Come in.’ 

She gave him some supper and after the 
dishes were washed they sat down before the 
fire together. 

‘What city is this?’ the prince asked. 

‘This is our king’s capital,’ she replied. ‘His 
kingdom was smaller at first, but he made war 
upon another king, put him and his queen in 
prison, and took all their realm; so our king has 
now three or four times as large a kingdom as he 
used to have.’ 

The boy’s heart beat almost loud enough for 
the woman to hear it as he asked: 

‘Is the captured king still living?’ 

‘Yes, both he and his queen,’ the woman re- 
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plied. ‘I have seen them more than once stand- 
ing together at the tower window of the castle in 
which they are shut up, and looking far down 
the road. People say they are always grieving 
for their son and hoping to see him come gallop- 
ing with men and arms to set them free.’ 

‘And where is this son?’ 

‘If they only knew!’ said the woman, shaking 
her head and looking sadly into the fire. ‘Most 
people think that he was killed when their city 
was taken by our king; but the parents have 
never given up hoping that he is hiding away 
somewhere till he is old enough to get followers 
and come to rescue them.’ 

‘But why are the bells ringing to-day and 
games and music and all kinds of celebrating 
going on?’ 

‘This is why,’ said the woman, well pleased to 
have a story to tell to this young man who lis- 
tened so eagerly. ‘You see, our king has an only 
child, a daughter, and she is to be married. She 
will inherit the kingdom, and she will have a 
great deal of money besides.’ 

_*And who is the suitor?’ the stranger asked. 
[6] 
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“Oh, she has not yet made her choice.’ 

“She has not!’ exclaimed the young man in 
amazement. 

‘No,’ the woman replied. ‘The princess al- 
ways did have a way of her own. She declares 
that she will give to every suitor three riddles, 
and that she will marry the first one who guesses 
them. To-morrow is the first day of the guess- 
ing. Any one who is neither beggar nor vaga- 
bond may try his luck; and if he wins, he will 
have a beautiful princess for his bride, a great 
heap of money with her, and by and by he will 
be king of the whole country.’ 

*I don’t know what I should do with a beauti- 
ful princess just now,’ said the prince with a 
smile, ‘but if you will wake me up early in the 
morning, I think I’ll go into the town and look 
around a bit.’ : 

When morning came, the good woman helped 
the young man to tidy up his clothes. She 
brushed them and cleaned them and took a 
stitch here and another there, and as he started 
for the city, she stood in the doorway, saying to 
herself: 
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‘What a fine, manly boy he is, to be sure! He 
might almost be the lost prince himself! But 
how silly Iam! I do wish, though, that I had a 
son like him!’ 

As for the prince, he was saying to himself: 

‘Anyway, they'll have to let me try my hand 
at it, and if good luck is with me, Ill never for- 
get the kind old woman in the cottage by the 
city gates.’ 

The young man in the mended clothes made 
his way into the town. The castle was all aglow 
with flags and streamers of every color. The 
guessing had already begun, and a line of 
princes and lords of high degree were riding up 
to the castle, passing over the drawbridge and 
into the courtyard. From a smaller door in the 
rear of the castle there was coming out a strag- 
gling line of young men, some of whom were 
angry and some looked abashed and mortified. 
These were the ones who had failed. | 

Here and there a suitor came on foot. Some 
of these men looked brave and manly, and some 
looked as if it was all a jest and as if it made no 
great difference to them how the test ended. 
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The prince took his place at the end of this line. 
He stood so straight and looked so noble that 
one of the heralds said to another: 

‘How like a prince that young man in the 
mended clothes looks!’ 

“He has no horse and he gave no name, so he 
must be a prince from nowhere,’ said another 
rather scornfully; and a third, who had over- 
heard the talk, mischievously announced him 
as ‘The Prince from Nowhere.’ The princess 
glanced at him haughtily and impatiently and 
said: 

‘The water is too deep for such as you. Do 
you call yourself a knight?’ 

- *Your heralds announced me as a prince,’ he 
replied quietly, and added, ‘Gracious princess, 
I am indeed only a poor young man, but I think 
perhaps not the worst of the company.’ 

' ‘I suppose you must have a chance,’ the 
princess said unwillingly; ‘but if you fail, you 
will have to pay a big forfeit. Are you ready?’ 

‘I am,’ the prince replied, and bowed respect- 
fully. 

“Well, then,’ said the princess, ‘here is the 
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riddle! What is it that gladdens land and sea 
and treats rich and poor alike?’ 

‘That is the sun,’ the prince answered without 
a moment’s delay. ‘It lights and warms both 
hills and vales, both land and sea. Beasts and 
plants, poor and rich, kings and beggars, all de- 
light in its rays.’ 

The princess smiled bitterly and said: 

‘You have guessed right once; I can’t deny it. 
Here is the second riddle for you: What is the 
tree which on one side is bright and sunny, but 
on the other is dark and gloomy? It has many 
leaves which on one side are gleaming and shin- 
ing, but on the other are dull and shadowy. Can 
you guess that, my young “Prince from No- 
where’’?’ 

“The tree is the year,’ the prince replied. ‘The 
side which is bright and sunny is summer; that 
which is dark and gloomy is winter. The many 
leaves are days and nights. The days are gleam- 
ing and shining; the nights are dark and dis- 
mal.’ 

When the princess heard this, she sank back 
into her seat and bowed her head; but in a mo- 
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ment she raised it again, looked proudly around 
her, and said haughtily: 

“You have guessed two riddles, but the third 
is quite another matter. Answer me this: What 
mother is there who bears and feeds her child 
and then takes it into her bosom again?’ 

‘The mother is the Earth,’ the prince said. 
“All men are her children. She it is who feeds 
them, and when they are dead, her bosom be- 
comes their grave.’ 

The stranger, the ‘Prince from Nowhere,’ had 
guessed the three riddles. A loud murmur went 
through the hall. The princess turned white and 
sank back into her seat. 

~The king lifted her up, laid her hand in that of 
the prince, and said gravely: 

‘My daughter, be this man what he may, he 
is your future lord and husband. You yourself 
took fate into your own hands, and so must it 
be.’ 

At this he had the prince escorted to the beau- 
tiful rooms which had been prepared expressly 
for the one who should be fortunate enough to 
guess the riddles, sent him attendants and hand- 
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some clothes, and treated him in all ways like an 
own son. 

The princess became more and more troubled. 
‘If I only knew what kind of man he is!’ she said 
to her maid, ‘it might not be quite so bad as it 
seems, but I know nothing at all about him. He 
will not tell us where his home is or who his fa- 
ther and mother are. Oh, dear, what shall I do? 
Why was I so foolish?’ 

Just then the prince went by. He heard the 
sighs of the princess and easily guessed why she 
was so sad. He said to her: 

“It is now my turn to give you a riddle. If you 
can guess it within eight days, you shall be free 
from your promise to become my bride. My 
riddle goes like this: A certain king was driven 
out of his rightful kingdom, but will some day 
return. Where is he?’ 

“That cannot be hard to find out,’ the prin- 
cess said to herself. ‘I’ll ask the councilors, and 
they can tell me in just no time at all.’ 

So she asked all the councilors of the kingdom, 
then all the learned men, then all the rich men; 
but no one could tell her. Indeed, they did not 
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dare, for they could hardly tell the story of the 
war without admitting that there had been no 
reason for it and that her father had attacked 
the little country without a cause. 

She was almost in despair when it occurred to 
her that many people talk in their sleep, and 
that she might perhaps learn the secret in that 
way; so she gave her maid orders to listen at the 
prince’s door at night and report to her every 
word that he might say. The maid listened 
faithfully, but never a word did she hear. The 
seventh day came, and after the prince had gone 
to bed and it was plain from his breathing that 
he was asleep, the listening maid heard him sob 
and say to himself, ‘To think that my father and 
mother are in the tower across the way!’ 

The maid hurried to the princess and told 
what she had heard. 

“Go back and listen once more,’ said the 
princess; and when the maid returned, she 
whispered something into the ear of her mistress 
that made her cheeks grow red. ‘That is really 
what I heard,’ said the maid. ‘I am only telling 
you the truth.’ 
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The following morning the prince came to the 
princess and said respectfully: 

‘This is the eighth day. Will you give me the 
answer to my riddle?’ 

The princess did her best to look sad and 
anxious. ‘But tell me the riddle once more,’ 
she said. ‘I forget just how it goes.’ 

‘It is this way,’ the prince replied: ‘What 
king and queen were driven out of their king- 
dom and yet will some day have it again?’. 

‘I know! I know!’ the princess cried. “They 
are in the tower only across the way;’ and she 
added unwillingly, ‘and I am free.’ 

“Yes, you are free,’ he said, ‘but grant me one 
favor. Beg your father to set free my father and 
mother, and I will leave you. You will never see 
me again.’ 

He stood before her, a handsome, manly 
youth, though he looked strangely sad and 
troubled. All at once the princess knew that she 
would rather marry him than any one else. She 
looked at him mischievously and asked: 

“Do you say the same things when you are 
awake as when you are asleep? When you were 
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asleep, you said, “I love the princess with all my 
heart.” Do you say this now?’ 

“Indeed I do,’ declared the prince. 

Then the princess confessed that she had 
learned the answer to his riddle when he was 
asleep. Hand in hand, they went to the king, 
and a happy man was he. ‘I will set king and 
queen free,’ he said, ‘and give back the land 
that I took so unfairly.’ 

Then came the wedding, the most brilliant 
one that could be imagined, and the prince and 
his bride lived happily for many and many 
years. After the two kings died, the prince ruled 
both kingdoms, and governed them fairly and 
well. 

He never forgot his good foster father, but 
gave him a great farm and so many sheep that 
he soon became a wealthy man. The kind- 
hearted woman who had been so good to him 
soon found herself living in a new cottage, twice 
as large as the old one. Often and often she sat 
on the bench outside the door, sunning herself; 
and whenever any one came to listen, she de- 
lighted in telling how she had once upon a time 
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given shelter to the young man who had become 
her king. 

If you doubt this story, just go yourself to the 
cottage near the city gates, and hear her tell it; 
and if ever an honest wanderer asks for a night’s 
lodging, be kind to him, for he may be on his 
way to the throne. 


THE MAGIC FLASK 


THERE was once an old old man who lived in an 
old old house. His wife was almost as old as he, 
and as for their thin old cow, no one could re- 
member when she had looked any younger. 

The old old man and his wife worked hard and 
did their best to care for themselves. They were 
brave and often the man said to his wife: 

“We have a cow, even if she is not so very 
young. We have a cottage, even if the roof does 
need a new thatch; and we have some breakfast 
for to-morrow morning. We are not so badly off.’ 

But at last the time came when the cow gave 
no more milk; the roof was open to the sky in 
more than one place; and there was not even a 
crust in the cupboard for the next morning’s 
breakfast. The wife said to her husband: 

‘The hard days are upon us. We cannot sleep 
under the open sky, even if any one would buy 
the cottage; and we cannot go without food. We 
must sell something.’ 
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The goodwife stood by the little window look- 
ing out toward the cowhouse. Just then the 
cow lowed hungrily. 

‘She wants her breakfast,’ said the goodman, 
‘and we have nothing to give her.’ 

Then said the goodwife: 

‘Goodman, the cow will die of hunger. The 
only thing to do is to drive her to the market 
and sell her for whatever you can get.’ 

So the old man broke off a little hazel stick 
and drove her away to the nearest village, for it 
happened to be market day; but the poor crea- 
ture looked so thin that he knew he could get 
very little for her. 

The goodman and the cow had not yet come 
to the village when the goodman saw a little 
man in green clothes who waved his hand and 
called: 

‘See here! Is that cow for sale?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the peasant, ‘but I want a good 
price for her, for she is all we have to live on 
through the winter.’ 

‘I haven’t so very much money,’ said the 
stranger with a pleasant smile, ‘but I can give 
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you a chance, and that is all we can give to any 
one, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes,’ replied the peasant, a little puzzled be- 
tween the cow, the money, the chance, and the 
thought of the hungry wife at home. 

‘Here is the chance,’ said the stranger. ‘Give 
me your thin cow, and I will give you the flask. 
It has many virtues, and if you use it properly, 
you will never regret the exchange.’ He held it 
out and looked so honest that the peasant could 
hardly help believing in him. 

‘Well, then,’ the goodman said a little doubt- 
fully, ‘since you speak so well of the flask, I will 
take it and say good-bye.’ 

He patted the cow gently, and the little 
man in green led her away. The peasant went 
home to his cottage, but he stumbled more 
than once, partly because he was thinking of 
the cow, and partly because he was looking at 
the flask rather than at the rolling stones in 
his path. | 

When he reached home, his goodwife stood in 
the doorway, and she could hardly let him in be- 
fore she asked how he had come out with the 
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cow. She looked more and more disappointed as 
she listened to the story, and when she heard 
that the stranger had promised them ‘a chance,’ 
her face fell and she looked troubled and con- 
fused. Indeed, she was just ready to cry, not 
only because she was hungry and worried, but 
because her goodman had been so stupid. The 
goodman was all the more angry because he was 
quite as much afraid of this as she. He caught 
up the flask, half meaning to throw it into the 
pond. Then he laid it down on the table again 
and muttered: 

‘If we only had some money and a good 
breakfast!’ 

He had hardly stopped speaking before a 
tinkling and a jingling were heard, and big silver 
coins began to rain down gently upon one side of 
the table, while the finest breakfast he had ever 
seen was arranged on the other. He heard a 
little noise behind him, and looking over his 
shoulder he saw a great barrel filled to the very 
brim with the same kind of coins, as many as 
could be crowded in. 

The goodman was the first to arouse himself, 
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‘There is no use whatever in staring at the table 
and letting such food as this cool and spoil,’ he 
said when he came to himself after the first sur- 
prise. ‘There are certainly very fine things that 
come out of that flask! And now let us help 
ourselves so we may know whether this is all 
magic. Even if it is, we’d better be sure of one 
good breakfast.’ . 

This was wise advice, but, nevertheless, be- 
fore the careful housewife did anything else, she 
scraped up the silver coins and put them away 
where thieves could not find them. Then she 
and her husband sat down to the table and 
feasted until they could eat no more. 

So it was that the fortunate peasants became 
rich and lived in luxury. Whatever they wanted 
they had, for the little flask poured out one 
thing after another as fast as they could call the 
names. At first they asked only for what they 
really needed, then for whatever they fancied 
they would like; and finally for all sorts of fool- 
ish and unreasonable things that they could 
never use, but simply liked to see come slipping 
in from somewhere, no one could say where. 
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They built a cottage much larger than the old 
one; then when it was done, they built another 
just to amuse themselves. After the second was 
finished, they built a great house, almost a pal- 
ace, with rooms so many and so beautiful that 
the peasant and his wife were almost afraid to 
live in them. 

Now these two people had always been in- 
clined to help their neighbors. If they had only 
one piece of bread, and a neighbor was in need, 
they were always ready to share it; but now, 
when they had everything they could remember 
to name, they were not half so mindful of the 
poor people about them. When a neighbor was 
in need and asked for help, both the peasant and 
his wife became quite used to saying, ‘I really 
don’t see why he can’t get along without help. 
We don’t ask them to give us things, and why 
should we support them?’ And when the needy 
peasants stopped coming to them, they said to 
one another, ‘There, you see that they can get 
along without begging if they are only willing to 
work!’ They did not seem to understand at all 
that not they but the magic flask was supplying 
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their wants, and they cared less and less about 
helping those around them. 

Now of course the flask was talked about in 
all the parishes around, and at length the story 
came to the ears of the king. He was making 
a journey through his kingdom, and when he 
came to the neighborhood of the magic flask, he 
sent for the peasant so as to hear the story from 
his own lips and to buy the flask if possible. 

The peasant was greatly puffed up at being 
invited to call on the king; but when he found 
that His Majesty wanted to buy the flask, that 
was another matter. 

‘I will give you a great heap of silver for it,’ 
said the king. He watched the peasant’s face 
and saw that this was not enough. 

‘I will give you a bigger heap of gold,’ he said. 
_ The peasant stammered out: 

‘But I like to drink out of the flask better 
than anything else, and I always have what I 
want.’ ) 

‘I wish I did,’ muttered the king to himself. 
He offered now both a heap of silver and a heap 
of gold. 
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The peasant looked first at the king and then 
at the flask. It was a great honor for a peasant 
to deal with a king, and really the man had be- 
come so used to having whatever he wanted 
come to him from the flask without his making 
the least effort that he actually half forgot how 
helpless he would be without it; and the foolish 
man took the silver and the gold and gave up his 
wonderful flask. | 

The king was so delighted that he gave a more 
splendid feast than ever before in all his days on 
the throne — and why should he not when he 
could fill his treasury again at a word? . 

Then the peasant began to spend his money. 
His neighbors urged the foolish spendthrift not 
to throw it away. ‘It is easy to empty a chest 
of treasure,’ they said, ‘and not so easy to fill it 
again.’ But still the man threw away his riches 
to the right and the left, and bought everything 
that struck his fancy. 

The days came when he needed money, and 
at last he had nothing left but the cottage, 
nearly gone to decay, a thin cow in the cow- 
house, and a few coppers in the bottom of the 
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strong box in which he had kept his treasures. 
Some of the neighbors made fun of him and 
called him ‘Your Peasant Majesty.’ What 
could he do? The flask had been sold and the 
gold and silver pieces had been spent. 

“The flask was not so great a thing after all,’ 
declared the wife, ‘for it lasted only a little 
while.’ The husband agreed and said: 

‘I might go to the woods again, to the place 
where I first met the man in green. Maybe I 
should meet him again, and he would give us 
another flask. Anyway, the best thing to do is 
to try and see what will come of it. I don’t see 
why he need be stingy with just a flask. Prob- 
ably he has scores of them.’ 

“Yes, go,’ said the wife. ‘Take the cow from 
the cowhouse and start for the market. I'll 
have the table spread, and we can call for what 
we want to eat when you come back.’ 

So the peasant and his wife agreed that they 
would try to get another flask from the little 
man, and the goodman set out for the woods, 
leaving his wife sitting in a broken chair by the 
little window where she could see him when he 
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first came up the path that led from the town. 

He had not gone so very far before he met the 
little man in green in the very same place where 
he had seen him before. He said good morning 
pleasantly and then waited to see what the 
peasant had to say. 

The peasant began to feel awkward. He was 
not half so sure as when with his wife that the 
little man would give him another flask, and he 
stood before the man with his head hanging 
down, not knowing what to say. He wished he 
was at home again, even if he did not have the 
good dinner that he had been expecting. At 
last the forest man took pity on him and asked 
quietly: 

‘Is there anything that you want?? 

‘I don’t know,’ replied the peasant stupidly, 
standing first on one foot then on the other. 
‘I’ve lost my glass flask,’ he said. 

“You mean that you very foolishly sold it to 
the king,’ said the little man. ‘But what is it 
that you want now? Surely you cannot expect 
to get a new flask as you might a pair of mittens 
when the old were worn out, do you?’ 
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‘I'd be very careful of it,’ said the peasant 
meekly. 

‘One would have thought that you would be 
careful of the one that you had,’ declared the 
little man soberly. ‘The first chance comes by 
_ kindness and good fortune; the second comes, if 
it comes at all, for what you deserve. I will give 
you another flask if you dare to risk getting 
what you deserve; but you may be sorry that 
you ever ventured.’ 

He held out another flask. The goodman 
thanked him most humbly, took it and said 
good-bye, and then, feeling a little doubtful of 
what might come, he started for home. He was 
so eager to test the new flask that he could not 
help trying it on the way. He called for not only 
what he might use, but for all kinds of useless 
things just because he liked to see them appear 
on the dark green moss of the forest. Before 
long, the narrow little path had a wide border on 
each side of silver dishes, fading flowers, clothes 
of silk and velvet, and anything else that hap- 
pened to come into his mind. Sometimes a 
beautiful dish of silver or gold slipped from his 
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hand and rolled down the hill, maybe into a 
pond or over a steep bank; but the man only 
said to himself: 

‘No matter. I know how to get more. Why 
should I care for just one dish when I can have 
all that I want?’ 

Just then he heard the voice of a neighbor 
who had been kind to him in the old days of his 
poverty. ‘I heard that you were rich again,’ he 
said, ‘and I was sure that you would help me.’ 
And a weary, bent old man stepped out from be- 
hind the bushes. ‘I have hurried as fast as I 
could to ask if you would lend me a shilling.’ 

‘That’s just the way,’ said the goodwife, for 
she had seen her husband coming and had 
started to meet him. 

“Yes,’ the husband agreed, ‘I can’t show my- 
self outside of the door before they are after me. 
They even run to catch up with me. Shut the 
door, goodwife, and we will eat our dinner be- 
fore any more beggars come upon us. 

So they sat down at the table, loaded as it 
was with all the good things that one could 
think of and — ‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’ they both cried 
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together, for out of the flask came two of the 
most dreadful giants that you can imagine, each 
with a stout stick in his hand. They threw the 
door open, and began to give the peasant and 
his wife a terrible whipping and a lecture, both 
at the same time. 

“You are foolish, extravagant, hard-hearted 
people,’ said the giants. ‘You would waste for- 
tunes on your own silly wishes and grudge a 
single shilling to an old neighbor who is starving. 
Your punishment is upon you. Run for your 
lives!’ And before the peasants really knew 
what they were about, they were running with 
all their might, and the giants with their 
switches were running after them. Round and 
round the cottage, up and down the forest 
paths, over the hills and through the valleys, 
splashing through the little ponds, tearing 
through the brambles; and if they have not 
stopped, they are probably still running. At 
any rate, I never saw them again. 
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Long, long ago a woman and her little son lived 
in a little cottage at the edge of the forest. She 
was too old to work and earn money, and her 
boy was too young. That is why they were poor, 
so poor that I do not know but they would have 
starved if it had not been for the kind-hearted 
neighbors who lived not far away. 

One of these neighbors raised corn; and when 
he ground it, he never forgot to send her a bag- 
ful of meal. Another had a cow, and every night | 
he gave her a pitcher of milk. Still another al- 
ways kept a pig, and when it was killed, he was 
sure to bring her a great piece of bacon. ~* 

- ‘With the help of these neighbors and two or 
three others, she did not often go hungry; but 
one year it happened that there had been little 
rain, and so the corn had not grown well. The 
cow did not give so much milk as usual; and one 
morning when the poor woman opened the door 
of her little closet in the corner, not a morsel 
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could she find to eat save a little meal in the very 
bottom of the bag and a bit of bread. 

’ “My boy,’ she said, ‘we have nothing to eat 
but this piece of bread and a little meal. Do you 
go out into the forest and pick up an armful of 
sticks for a fire. Hurry home just as soon as you 
ean, and I will cook the meal and make porridge 
for us.” 

She did not have to tell him twice, for he had 
not had very much supper the night before, and 
he was hungry before he was really awake. The 
mother broke the bread into two pieces. The 
smaller one she kept for herself, and the larger 
one she dropped into his bag with the string to 
tie the broken branches together; and then he 
went out into the green, green woods. 

The bit of bread was hardly a mouthful, even 
if it was the larger piece, and he was hungrier 
than ever; but he set to work to pile up the dry 
boughs and twigs. The sweat ran down from his 
forehead, and he was soon so tired that he for- 
got his hunger. He wound the string round and 
round his pile of branches, then balanced the 
whole bundle on his head and started for home. 
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It was a hot day, and the sun beat down upon 
him. He was hungry and weak and he felt as if 
he could not take another step. He began to 
talk to himself to see if he could not forget how 
heavy the great bundle was. 

‘I don’t think I ever carried so many sticks 
before,’ he said. ‘I wonder what my mother 
will say when she sees these! But how it does 
press down upon my head! There’s one thing 
sure, I could not carry another stick, not even if 
it was no larger than my little finger!’ 

He pushed on in the path as best he could, 
half carrying and half dragging his burden, and 
talking away to himself. Suddenly he heard a 
voice. ! 

‘I heard you talking and I waited for you be- 
cause I need help,’ said an old woman who just 
then stepped out of the bushes. She was leaning 
upon a cane, and she tottered so that he almost 
expected her to fall at every step. She was as 
old as old. Her face was full of wrinkles, but her 
eyes shone like two coals of fire. At her feet lay 
a bundle of sticks even larger than the boy’s. 
She looked at the bundle, then at the boy. 
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‘I can’t carry it any longer,’ she said. ‘Won’t 
you come and help me?’ 

‘But I have my own bundle to carry,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and I must not keep my mother waiting 
any longer. She is as hungry as I am.’ 

The old woman smiled, and somehow when 
she smiled, her face did not look wrinkled any 
more and she straightened up like a young 
girl. 

‘But you are young,’ she said. ‘You have 
young legs, and they will carry you onward very 
fast. You won’t lose any time — I'll see to that. 
My home is close at hand. You can carry my 
bundle to my little cottage and then you can 
come back here and get your own bundle and 
carry it to your home. It won’t take nearly so 
long as you think. You won’t be sorry if you 
help me. I can pay you something for it, too.’ 

‘As for the pay,’ thought the boy, ‘it will be 
precious little, I fancy, that this poor woman 
has to give; but I won’t be so mean as not to 
help her. I’m sure that is what my mother 
would tell me to do, even if I am later home.’ 
So he laid down his own burden and took up the 
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woman’s. She led the way, and he plodded on 
slowly after her. 

' Before long the woman pote to a little hit 
half hidden by the trees, and said, “This is where 
I live. Just put down the bundle now and wait 
a minute. I have a reward for you.’ 

The boy waited, and, as he stood looking at 
the house, he fancied that he saw here and there 
through the cracks in the wood a bright yellow 
glow, as if the whole cottage was lined with gold. 
‘I am too sleepy to see straight,’ he said to him- 
self. ‘I wonder : 


Then the door opened, and the woman 
stepped out. She was not old and stooping now; 
she was tall and handsome, and she looked so 
grave and earnest that he was almost afraid. 
Then she smiled, and he forgot everything ex- 
cept how very beautiful she was. In her hand 
she held a tiny twig of birch. ‘You are a kind- 
hearted boy,’ she said. ‘You have pity on the 
aged and the poor, and therefore I have a re- 
ward for you. Take this little birchen twig and 
guard it well, for it will bear golden fruit.’ She 
laid the twig into his hand, waved her own, and 
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cried, ‘Farewell! Don’t forget to plant the little 
twig.’ Then she went into the cottage and 
closed the door. 

It was rather a funny gift, but the boy took it 
and went back to his bundle of boughs. ‘Of 
course I always knew that queer things hap- 
pened in the forest,’ he said to himself, ‘but I 
never saw anything quite so queer as this. I’ve 
a good mind to throw the twig away. Then my 
burden would be a wee bit lighter.’ He did not 
throw it away, however, but made his way on 
through the forest. Before long he walked 
straight up against a tree, for he was so tired 
that his eyes had closed of their own accord. 

‘I will rest just a minute or two,’ he said to 
himself, ‘and then I shall go on better.’ He laid 
down his bundle, stuck his twig into the earth, 
stretched himself out upon the soft moss, and 
soon he was fast asleep. 

When the sun began to sink and the evening 
wind to blow coolly through the green forest, 
the boy awoke from the most delightful dreams 
that he ever had in all his life. He rubbed the 
sleep out of his eyes and his first glance fell on 
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the bundle of sticks, and his second upon the 
birchen twig — only it was no longer a twig; it 
was a great tree, on which leaves of silver flut- 
tered and golden apples gleamed. He gave a 
scream of delight and began to pick leaves and 
apples and stuff them into his bag. When it was 
brimful and so heavy that it was all he could do 
to carry it, he started for home, leaving the 
fagot of sticks lying beside the path. 

Of course his mother had felt troubled when 
her boy did not appear; but now when she saw 
him coming down the narrow path in the twi- 
light shadows, she was a very happy woman. 
Perhaps she would have forgotten all about 
being hungry if she had not noticed that he 
had not brought any sticks to cook the por- 
ridge. 

‘But where is the wood, my boy?’ she cried. 
“How can I ever cook the porridge? And there’s 
nothing else in the house!’ 

‘Don’t you worry, mother,’ he replied. ‘Just 
look here!’ And he shook out upon the table 
a handful of silver leaves and golden apples. 
They glittered and shone and gleamed and 
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twinkled and sparkled and blazed and flashed, 
so that the mother’s eyes were fairly dazzled. 

“Where did you get the wonderful silver 
leaves and the golden apples?’ she cried anx- 
iously; for her boy, manly as he was, was only a 
_ boy after all, and she was afraid he might have 
_ fallen into some mischief or met with bad com- 
panions in the forest, 

‘These are the wages for my day’s work,’ said 
the boy; and while she stood looking more and 
more amazed and her eyes growing brighter and 
brighter, he told her about the old woman who 
Was so young and handsome, and about the 
twig that grew into a tree with silver leaves and 
golden apples just while he was taking a little 
nap. 

The mother held one apple after another up 
_ to her eyes and squinted at it. Then she laid the 
fruit back again into the bag and said: 

‘We'll go and ask the pastor and make sure 
that it is real gold and silver and not just en- 
chanted; and then, if it is real, we'll go around to 
all the neighbors who have been so good to us, 
and we'll share this with them all, and then f 
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‘But, mother,’ said the hungry boy, ‘couldn’t 
we have the porridge first?’ 

Then they heard a merry little ripple of a 
laugh, and a voice cried, ‘Of course you shall. 
I’ve been cooking the supper.’ F 

They turned, and in the doorway stood the 
beautiful lady herself beckoning to them with 
her lily-white hand. 

So they sat down together and ate the por- 
ridge — I mean, they ate the good things that 
took the place of the porridge, for there wasn’t 
really any porridge on the table; there wasn’t 
room for it, there were so many delicious things 
that neither the boy nor his mother had ever 
heard of before. 

When they had eaten all that they could eat, 
the fairy — for of course she really was a fairy 
— said: 

‘Good-bye! May I eat supper with you every 
Saturday night?’ 

“Yes! Yes! Yrs!’ cried the mother and the 
boy; and then they took the bag of silver leaves 
and golden apples and went off to share them 
with their kind-hearted neighbors. 


THE WISE PEASANT GIRL 


Two peasants, one rich and the other poor, 
once had a disagreement, and at length it was 
brought into court. There the two men quar- 
reled and wrangled and disputed and squabbled 
until the judge was thoroughly tired of the 
whole matter. 

Now when a case had become so entangled 
that no one could ever hope to see daylight 
through it, this judge had a fashion of his own 
of bringing it to a settlement by some witty 
jest or even some absurd whim. So in this case, 
when he had borne the bickering as long as he 
could, he suddenly struck the table with his fist 
and said, 

‘It is time this business came to an end. 
Come to court to-morrow morning, and the one 
who can tell me what is most beautiful, what is 
strongest, and what is richest in the whole 
world shall win the suit.’ 

The two men had nothing to do but to go 
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home. The rich peasant went along merrily, 
and could hardly wait for the morning to come. 
To every one whom he met on the way he told 
what a victory he should have in the morning. 
‘For there is no question,’ he said, ‘that my 
wife in her pink satin dress is the most beauti- 
ful; my oxen the strongest; and I myself the 
richest in the whole world. Surely, there never 
was another judge so wise and just as ours.’ 
The poor peasant went on his homeward way 
slowly and indignantly. To all the good folk 
who met him and asked why he looked angry, he 
told the story of the judge’s decree, and grum- 
bled bitterly at the folly of deciding a case in 
this silly and unjust fashion. When he came to 
his own house, his daughter was at work in the 
garden. She saw him hanging his head and 
heard him muttering to himself, and she knew 
that something had gone wrong. Nevertheless, 
she called out as cheerfully as if all had been well: 
‘Just look here, father! See these splendid 
cabbage-heads! They are so firm and round, 
and not one of them has even been touched by a 


worm.’ 
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*Cabbage-heads, indeed!’ growled her father. 
“The judge is a cabbage-head.’ 

‘Oh, father, have you lost the suit?’ cried the 
girl. 

‘I might as well say yes. In the morning Iam 
to go to court and tell the judge what is most 
beautiful, what is strongest, and what is richest 
in the whole world; and if I don’t guess right, 
the suit is lost.’ 

“Why, father,’ said the girl cheerfully, ‘those 
are easy questions. Of course the spring is the 
most beautiful, the ground the strongest; and 
the autumn the richest,’ 

The man stared at his daughter. Then he 
stood leaning on the fence a full hour, thinking. 
After this he went to bed. 

On the following day the two peasants ap- 
peared in the court, The rich man wasall ready, 
and even before the judge could ask him a ques- 
tion, he blurted out: 

‘Sir judge, the most beautiful is my wife; the 
strongest is my oxen; and the richest is myself, 
Need I stay here any longer? Surely I have won 
the suit,’ 
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‘But let us hear what the other man has to 
tell us,’ said the judge. He turned to the other 
peasant and asked: : 

“What answer do you make to my ques- 
tion?’ 

‘I think that the spring is the most beautiful; 
the ground, on which we stand, the strongest; 
and the autumn the richest.’ ) 

‘That is excellent,’ cried the judge, and 
clapped him heartily on the shoulder. ‘You may 
go home and tell your neighbors that you have 
won the case.’ 

The fortunate man was just starting when the 
judge called him back. ‘I have a question to 
ask,’ said he. ‘Did you think this out for your- 
self, or did some one think it out for you?’ 

‘It was my daughter,’ the peasant replied, 
‘she gave me the answer.’ 

The judge sat and mused for at least three 
minutes. Then he said: 

‘I want a wife, and if I can get one as wise as 
that, I care nothing about her having a dowry. 
Say to your daughter that if she will come to me, 
whether in silk or in homespun, whether by 
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highway or by forest path, whether in a coach 
and six or on foot, she shall be my honored 
wife.’ 

Then the peasant was happy, indeed, for he 
had never dreamed of his daughter’s making so 
splendid a marriage. He promised to repeat to 
her faithfully every word, and then both he and 
the rich peasant set out for their homes. 

You would never have guessed, however, that 
they were the same men that had gone over the 
road the day before; for now the poor man was 
so happy that he could not help telling every one 
whom he met all about the judge’s wisdom and 
good judgment; while the face of the rich man 
looked like a thunder cloud; and whenever any 
one asked him why he looked so angry, he burst 
out with the whole story and stormed about the 
judge’s folly and injustice. 

When the poor man reached home, even be- 
fore he could open the garden gate, his daughter 
called: 

“How was it, father? Did I guess right?’ 

‘Indeed you did, and the suit is ours; and 
now I have something more to say, something 
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that you would never guess in all the world.’ 

‘What is it, father?’ 

‘The noble judge sends his greeting to you, 
and says that if you will come to him, whether 
in silk or in homespun, whether by highway or 
by forest path, whether in a coach or on foot, 
you shall be his honored wife.’ 

So it came to pass that the peasant girl be- 
came the wife of the judge, and the wedding 
feast lasted for a month and a day. . 

‘There is just one condition to our marriage,’ 
the judge had said to his peasant bride, ‘and it 


is that you will never give advice to any one who © 


has a suit at court; for if you do, you will lose 
both husband and home.’ | 

The bride promised, and for a long while she 
kept her word faithfully; but one day a peasant 
came to her and said that he had had trouble 
with a neighbor, and he begged her to help 
him with a little advice. 

‘But that is the one thing which I cannot do,’ 
she said; and she explained to him that she 
should lose both husband and home if she broke 
her word. But the poor man was so full of his 
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story that he could not help telling it to her; 
and before long the judge’s wife became so in- 
terested in it that she could not help giving him 
the best advice in her power. When she realized 
what she had done, she was alarmed, and she 
made the peasant promise that he would never 
tell who had advised him. 

The peasant then went to court, and he had 
such good reasons for everything he said that he 
won the suit. The judge, however, could not 
think where a simple peasant had learned so 
much wisdom. He took the man aside and 
questioned him so skillfully that, before he 
knew it, the secret was out. 

The judge had become very fond of his wise 
young wife, and it almost broke his heart to 
think of sending her away; but he would not 
break his word, and he told her that she must 
go from his house without an hour’s delay. 

She bowed meekly before him and said hum- 
bly, ‘Whatever my noble husband decrees is 
right and just.’ And then she begged two part- 
ing favors, namely, that they might dine to- 
gether once more, and that when she went her 
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way she might carry with her the most precious 
thing that she had. 

The judge could not refuse her last request, 
and when midday had come, they sat down to 
the table together. She was bright and cheerful 
and smiled at him as gayly as if everything was 
going according to her will; but he was sad and 
gloomy, for he could not bear the thought of 
losing her. He tried to forget his sorrow by 
drinking heavily of the wines. His wife filled 
his glass over and over again. He began to nod, 
and at length his head fell forward onto the 
table. His wife had a carriage at the door, and 
she put him softly into it, and drove far and far 
away. When he came to himself, they were at 
the door of the cottage that had been the peas- 
ant girl’s early home. His wife stood before him 
with her hands meekly clasped, but with a very 
mischievous gleam in her eyes. 

‘My noble judge,’ she said, ‘I have obeyed 
your decree and left your house. But you per- 
mitted me to carry away my dearest treasure — 
and that is yourself — so I have brought you 
with me.’ 
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‘My own dear wife,’ cried the judge, ‘you are 
the wisest woman on earth!’ He begged her to 
forgive him, and they drove back to their home. 
There they lived together in peace and happi- 
ness for years and years. 


THE THREE GUESSES 


THERE was once a count who seemed to have 
everything to make him happy. He had a room 
full of gold; he lived in the strongest castle that 
there was in all that region; and for miles around 
the land was all his own. A few months earlier 
he had married the fairest maiden in-all the 
country, and they were so happy that it seemed 
only a week since their wedding day. 

One morning the count went out hunting, and 
without thinking, he rode on and on, far away 
from his followers, deep into the green woods 
that lay between the castle and the sunset. He 
stopped to look about him, for he could not re- 
member ever having seen that part of the forest 
before. Just then he heard a rustling in the 
bushes beside the path; and when he looked, he 
saw the ugly, hateful face of a goblin peering 
through the leaves. In a moment a hideous 
figure stood before him. It was only three feet 
tall. It stood still, then leaned back against the 
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trunk of a tree, grinning and chuckling with 
more malice than one would think so small a 
creature could show. It had a beard that 
reached to its knees and kept curling and uncurl- 
ing so that it seemed to the count as if this too 
was alive and plotting to do him harm. 

Now every one knows that a goblin can do 
almost anything horrible that it chooses, and it 
is no wonder that the count, brave man as he 
was, felt himself tremble with fear. After two 
or three minutes, the goblin rolled his eyes and 
demanded: 

“What are you doing here? Don’t you know 
that this is my land? You'll never get away 
from it alive, I can tell you that. And what’s 
more, you are to send me that wife of yours as 
soon as you get home — if I decide to let you go 
at all.’ 

What could ‘the poor count do? ‘T’ll try him 
with gentle words,’ he thought; so he bowed 
himself low before the goblin and said: 

‘Pardon me, sir, that I came upon your land. 
I did not know that it was yours, and I will not 
come again.’ 
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‘No, that you won’t!’ answered the goblin. 
‘It may be that I shall keep you here always. 
Anyway, your wife is to come, and that without 
any delay.’ 

‘I will do anything and give you anything 
that I possess, only not my wife,’ said the count 
piteously. ‘I'll give you my castle and my lands.’ 

“What are they to me?’ demanded the goblin 
scornfully. ‘I want the woman.’ He thought a 
moment or two, then he said: 

‘I'll give your wife a chance, and your fate 
shall depend upon her. She shall have three 
guesses and three months’ time. Then if she 
guesses what my three names are, you may both 
go free. If not, I shall take her for myself. It’s 
no matter whether you send her or not; I can 
get her when I choose and you can’t help your- 
self. Now go.’ 

The count started for home, but with a heavy 
heart. The goblin followed him, but for a whole 
hour not a word was spoken by either of them. 
Finally, when they came to the old spruce tree 
covered with gray moss that hung down almost 
to the ground, the goblin said: 
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“Do you see that spruce tree? It is nine times 
as old as any other tree in the forest. My land 
ends here, and here I will come to meet your 
wife. I will give her three guesses to tell my 
three names. If she does not find the words, 
_ things will go pretty badly with you both.’ At 
this the hideous creature turned about and soon 
disappeared, 

The count rode home slowly. The nearer he 
came to his castle, the more sad he became. 
How could he tell his beloved wife? 

As he passed through the castle gate, he saw 
her sitting by the window, watching for him. 
She waved her hand happily and came to the 
door to meet him. 

‘But what is it?’ she said. ‘What has hap- 
pened?’ | 

The count said not a word. He threw his 
arms around her and led her to a tiny room cut 
into the thickness of the wall where no one could 
hear what they said, and there he told her the 
awful story. 

The countess turned pale, and if the count had 
not caught her, she would have fallen to the floor. 
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‘What shall we do? What shall we do?’ she 
cried; and her husband could make no reply. 

Thus came to an end all the joy in the castle. 

The count and the countess wept in silence; but 
whenever she caught sight of the path to the 
forest, she shuddered, for there was the home of 
the goblin. She even fancied that she could see 
the pointed top of the spruce tree with the gray 
moss waving in the wind. 
' The count’s good horse stood restlessly in the 
stable, neighing whenever he heard his master’s 
voice; but the count never left the castle. All 
day long he sat in his great chair with his head 
leaning on his hand. He pondered and pondered 
until at last he hardly knew what he was ponder- 
ing except that it was something terrible, some 
dark fate that was about to sweep over him and 
his beloved countess. 

So passed day after day and week after week, 
and the time came when it was the end of the 
first month. Then count and countess went 
sadly and with downcast eyes through the castle 
gate. They took hold of each other’s hand and 
walked slowly into the forest, and by and by 
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they came to a turn in the path and now they 
could see the ancient spruce tree. It was a 
beautiful morning. The little birds were singing. 
The squirrels were running up and down the 
trunks of the trees and chattering away merrily 
as they shelled the pine cones for their kernels. 
The pink sweetbrier roses were blooming and 
the air was full of their fragrance. Every living 
thing seemed to be happy except the count and 
the countess. They said good-bye to each other 
sadly, and then the count turned and walked 
slowly back toward the castle, while the count- 
ess went on toward the gloomy spruce with the 
mossy beard —and under the spruce stood 
the goblin with the twisting, twirling beard — 
waiting. 

“Won’t she taste good!’ he said, and smacked 
his lips. Then he called: ‘Don’t be so slow about 
it. Walk faster and make your guess.’ 

Now in all those sorrowful days the count and 
countess had tried and tried to think what 
names would be likely to be chosen for a gob- 
lin. 

*He lives in the woods,’ the count had said, 
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‘and it seems as if he might be named for some 
of the trees.’ 

The countess agreed with him. ‘There are 

more of the spruce, pine, and juniper trees than 
of any others,’ she said; and after they had 
talked it over and over, they finally agreed that 
‘Spruce — Pine — Juniper’ should be _ her 
guess. 
- They were quite hopeful, for it seemed so rea- 
sonable that a creature of the woods should be 
named after the trees, and the countess went on 
bravely. 

‘Well,’ the goblin called roughly, ‘so you’re 
here at last, and slow enough about it, too. I 
suppose you think you know my names, but I'll 
tell you one thing — you don’t know them at 
all. And I’ll tell you another — you won’t know 
them next month. And I'll tell you another — 
you won’t ever know them.’ 

The countess was trying her best to keep her 
courage up. ‘Spruce — Pine — Juniper,’ she 
said in a voice that would tremble in spite of 
herself. 

The goblin threw his head back and roared 
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with laughter. ‘You’ve guessed wrong!’ he 
shouted. ‘Of course you’ve guessed wrong. Go 
home and see if you can do any better next 
time. If not, don’t forget that you belong to 
me.’ 

The countess had thought their guess so rea- 
sonable and had so hoped it was right that she 
was even sadder than at first. She turned to- 
ward the castle and walked with downcast eyes, 
the goblin looking maliciously after her. 

When she reached her husband and told him 
that the guess was wrong, they went home even 
more sorrowfully than they had come forth. 

The days passed on — days and nights — but 
to the count and countess they were all like 
nights — long, dark, sleepless nights. 

At the end of the second month they rose, 
said their morning prayers, and went into the 
forest that lay to the west, until the mossy old 
spruce tree appeared at a distance. Then the 
count stopped, and the countess went on alone. 
The woods were as beautiful as ever. The larks 
were singing, the flowers were sending forth 
their perfume, and the squirrels were running 
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about happily. ‘Nothing in all the world is sor- 
rowful but us,’ said the countess sadly. 

She went on with tears in her eyes toward the 
spruce. She had hardly reached it before the 
goblin appeared, grinning horribly. 

‘And so you think you can guess my names!’ 
he said with a leer. 

Again the count and the countess had talked 
over names, and they had decided that if he 
was not called after a tree he might well be 
called for some kind of grain, and now she said 
bravely: 

“Rye — Corn — Oats.’ 

The goblin laughed scornfully, and so loudly 
that the sound echoed through the forest. 

“What fools humans are!’ he said. ‘If you 
don’t guess better than that next time, you may 
as well make ready to jump into my big kettle 
of boiling water and save me the trouble of put- 
ting you in. What a lunch I’ll have!’ He 
smacked his lips and danced around the spruce 
tree. ‘We'll have the wedding first, and then 
I'll eat you afterwards.’ 

Only one guess was left. The last day before 
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the countess must make her final guess was at 
hand. The daylight passed, the twilight deep- 
ened, and the night shut down. It was a gloomy 
night. Neither count nor countess could sleep. 
As soon as it was dawn, they rose and went to 
the church to pray. Then they went into the 
green woods that lay between the castle and the 
sunset. It was hardly light, and many little 
birds were still in their nests, fast asleep. The 
brooks were waking the pebbles with a gentle 
murmur, and the winds were whispering to the 
trees; but otherwise it was as still as it had been 
in the church. + : 

The count and countess had agreed that 
when they came in sight of the spruce tree the 
count should return to the castle to make a last 
effort to find help. So he kissed her with the 
tears rolling down his cheeks and turned away. 

No goblin was to be seen. ‘Perhaps he will 
have mercy even now,’ said the countess to her- 
self, and she started to go in the direction from 
which he had come. The path grew narrower. 
Brier roses grew on both sides like a hedge, and 
to her amazement she soon found herself in a 
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beautiful valley, bright with all kinds of lovely 
flowers. In the midst of them stood a pretty 
little cottage. The windows gleamed in the sun- 
shine, and from a little red chimney a bluish 
smoke rose high in the air. 

‘Surely, I may look in for a moment, just to 
see if it is as pleasant within as without,’ she 
said to herself, and she tiptoed up to the win- 
dow. There was a little kitchen with pots and 
pans and, hanging on the crane in the fireplace, 
was a large kettle full of boiling water, bubbling 
away merrily. 

Sad as the countess was, she had smiled at the 
pretty little kitchen, but now she trembled, for 
she remembered what the goblin had said about 
the kettle full of boiling water. Suddenly she — 
heard a little noise within the room, and alas, 
there stood the goblin himself. He moved about 
here and there. He pulled out the little table — 
and began to spread it. Then he pranced about, 
slapping his thighs, grinning horribly, whirling 
around, dancing, singing in a harsh, rough voice. 
Then he seemed to be tired and he rolled him- 
self up in a corner for a moment’s nap. 
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- The countess had heard all that she could en- 
dure. She crept away from the house as softly 
as she had crept up to it, and ran toward the 
spruce tree. Even in her hurry and fear bits 
of the goblin’s song kept coming to her mind, 
word by word, until she found that she could say 
it all from beginning to end. This is what it was: 

‘My name’s Pur — Sini — Gile, 
But she'll have to wait a while , 


Before she’ll ever guess it, 
Don’t you see? 


‘I’m the only one that knows it, 
And of course I’]l not disclose it; 
And so she’ll never guess it, 
« Don’t you see?’ 
Do you wonder that she was no longer afraid 
when she saw the goblin coming up the path. 
‘I am going to be married to-day,’ he said. 
*That’s why I have on my best clothes. Then 
by and by I'll have a feast; the kettle’s boiling 
now. He looked at the countess as if he was 
about to say, ‘I have you in the trap. What 
are you going to do about it?’ 
Then he turned toward her and said, ‘Well, 
what are my three names?’ 
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The countess smiled and said very slowly, 
‘Pur — Sini— Gile.’ And then she turned 
about and went quickly up the path to meet 
her husband. 

There was a rejoicing, as you may well think, 
when they met, and for many many years they 
lived happily together. As for the goblin, it is a 
law among those creatures, as everybody knows 
that a goblin who has once been outwitted by 
a human being is a dead goblin forever after. 
This is why you need never fear seeing him if 
you should chance to walk in the forest that 
lies to the west, between the castle and the sun- 
set. 


THE WISHING RING: 


THERE was once a boy who lived at home with 
his mother in a little cottage. It was so very 
small that if a mouse had wanted to get in, he 
would have had to ask one of them to go out so 
as to make room for him. 

One day the boy sat by the fireplace, think- 
ing. At last he said: 

‘Mother, I am almost a man, and I have been 
thinking that if I stay here all my life, I shall 
never come to anything. I want to go away and 
do something in the world. I want to earn 
money so that you will never again have to go 
out into the forest for sticks. I want you to wear 
a velvet gown and sit in a golden chair, and put 
your feet on a silver footstool, and go to ride in 
a chariot with four handsome horses. Should 
you mind very much if I went away, just for a 
little while, you know, till I have made a for- 
tune?’ : 

The mother did not answer his question, but 
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she smiled and said, ‘And how should I look in 
a velvet gown?’ Then her eyes filled with tears. 
She said good-bye bravely, however, and the 
boy started out to go into the world. 

He had always supposed that when a boy 
went away to make his fortune, he met with 
adventures — dragons to kill, fair maidens to 
rescue, and giants to overcome; but nothing at 
all happened to this boy except that he grew 
more and more tired the longer he walked. 

At length he came to a little town. In the 
center of the town stood a pump, and here the 
town folk came to get their water. The boy 
took a long drink and sat down beside the pump 
to rest and watch the people. Before long he 
saw an old, old woman. She wore on her 
shoulders a kind of yoke of wood, and from this 
hung two pails of water. They were heavy, and 
as she walked away, she slipped and stumbled. 

The boy jumped up and said, ‘Let me carry 
the water for you. You will surely fall down!’ 

‘I thank you kindly,’ said the little old wo- 
man, and he carried the pails up the hill to her 
cottage and into the kitchen. 
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‘And what shall I give you for your trouble?’ 
she asked. 

‘Indeed, nothing at all,’ he replied. ‘So 
small a service as that deserves no wages.’ 

The little old woman looked thoughtful. 
Then she said, ‘Wait a minute. I have some- 
thing for you.’ She went into her bedroom, and 
when she came out, she had a ring in her hand. 
She slipped it on the boy’s finger in a very grave 
and impressive manner, as if it was the most 
costly thing in the world, and said: 

‘This is a very valuable ring, and many a 
king would give his crown and his palace to get 
it. If you make a wish and turn the ring around, 
then whatever you have wished will come to 
pass; but if you ever take it off your finger, you 
will get into difficulties. That is why I am go- 
ing to send one of my dogs and one of my cats 
with you. If neither a cat nor a dog can get you 
out of trouble, you may as well stay in it.’ 

' The boy thanked her and started off down 

the hill. After him came a little black cat with 

white feet and white whiskers; and after the 

cat came a little shaggy dog. The boy patted 
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the little cat and she said, ‘Purr-meow!’ which 
means ‘I like you’; but the little shaggy dog 
said ‘Yap! Yap!’ which means ‘Me too!’ So 
he patted the dog, and they walked on together 
happily. 

_- By and by they came to a forest. It was dark 
as dark, but the great trees stretched out their 
branches in a friendly way, and before there was 
time for a river to run down hill the boy with 
the dog on one side and the cat on the other 
were sound asleep. 

Sleeping was all very well, but ue they 
awoke in the morning, they were exceedingly 
hungry. | 

‘How I do wish I had something to eat!’ said 
the boy. ‘Meow!’ said the cat piteously, and 
‘Bow-wow!’ said the dog. 

‘ Just then the boy felt a little prick on the 
finger where the ring was. He had hardly 
looked at the ring before, but now he saw that 
it was of brass and was a roughly made little 
thing. ‘Poor old lady,’ he said, ‘she thought it 
was of pure gold, I am sure she did. I am glad I 
carried up the water for her. I only wish I hada 
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drink this very minute! How fine it would be if 
this really was a wishing ring. I wonder if there 
are such things now! I do want a drink.’ 

Just then he felt a prick sharper than before, 
and without thinking what he was doing, he 
turned the ring around. Behold, there was a 
little brook close by him, flowing over the peb- 
bles with dimples and ripples of sparkling water 
clear and cool. 

The dog and the cat took it all as a matter of 
course, and had good long drinks of the bub- 
bling brook, but the boy was so startled that at 
first he forgot to do anything but look and won- 
der. ‘It really is a magic ring!’ he said in a 
dazed fashion. He scooped up the water in his 
hand and drank and drank, and then he began 


_ to wonder if the ring would not also give them 


something to eat. He turned it around and 

said, ‘I do so wish I had something to eat!’ 
‘In two seconds there stood before him a table 

with the nicest food that any one can imagine, 

just what the boy and the cat and the dog liked 

best. They all three had a good hearty meal. 

Then the boy put his finger on the ring and said, 
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‘I don’t know who is giving us this, but I thank 
you, whoever you are!’ The little cat said 
‘Purr!’ which means ‘So do I!’ and the little 
dog wagged and wagged his shaggy little tail. 

The boy stretched himself out on the grass 
and dreamed and wondered. He could do any- 
thing that he chose, and he could have anything 
that he wanted. ‘Shall I wish for a great heap 
of silver and gold, or shall I call for carriages 
and horses and a fine house?’ he said to himself. 
Then he thought, ‘Surely, I have had enough 
for to-day, and I won’t do any more wishing 
before to-morrow. Perhaps I shall know then 
what to wish for.’ 

When the boy and the cat and the dog awoke 
the next morning, the sun was shining in the 
treetops, a cool breeze was blowing, birds were 
singing, and everything was bright and cheery. 
The boy and his two friends left the forest and 
started out into the world. Through woods, 
over fields and meadows and pastures they 
went, and at length they came to a great castle. 
Beside one of the windows sat a young girl. 
The wanderer looked at her, and he said to 
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himself, ‘Now I know what to wish for; but I 
must have a castle before I can ask her to be my 
bride.’ ees | 

He turned the ring around and said softly, ‘I 
wish that I may have a castle far more grand 
than this one.’ And in an instant a castle stood 
before him as much finer than the other as that 
was finer than the little cottage of his mother. 
This he and the cat and the dog took for their 
home. 

One of the windows of the new castle looked 
over to the old one, and by this window he sat 
many and many a day before he could get up 
courage to go to woo the pretty maiden. At 
length, one bright afternoon he put on the very 
handsomest clothes that wishing could bring, 
mounted the finest horse in his stable, and rode 
up to the door of the old castle. 

‘I’ve come to woo the beautiful princess who 
sits by the window,’ he said to the king. 

Now the king had seen that the new castle 
was much finer than his own, and that the 
stranger had money and jewels without end; 
and so he agreed that the newcomer might have 
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the princess. As for the girl herself, she was 
more than willing, for she had a wicked plan in 
her head. She felt certain that the stranger had 
used magic, and if she could only get possession 
of the magic wand or lamp or ring, or whatever 
it might be, then she would kill the young man 
and the wonderful castle would be all her own. 

So she said yes, and they had a wedding with 
everything beautiful and splendid that could be 
imagined. That night when the stranger and his 
bride were in the magic castle, the bride asked 
him to tell her how it was built so speedily. 

“I have no secrets from my beloved wife,’ he 
said. And then he told her the whole story of 
the ring. When he was sound asleep, she took 
the ring from his finger, put it upon her own 
finger, and slipped away to find the servants. 
She told them to take every bit of food and go 
back to the old castle as fast as they could go. 
She, too, ran with all her might back to the old ° 
home. Then she turned the ring and said, ‘I 
wish the magic castle to stand on the highest 
and steepest peak of yonder mountain.’ And 
when she had said this, the castle vanished, 
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though if any one had been watching, he might 
have seen it almost hidden by the clouds. 

Just imagine the surprise of the young hus- 
band when he awoke in the morning. Not a 
sound was to be heard. His bride was gone, and 


_ the servants were gone. He looked out of the 


window, but the clouds hid everything around 
him. After an hour or two, he could see that he 
was on the peak of a lofty mountain with the 
steepest of precipices on all sides. ~He looked 
for his ring; but that, too, was gone; and now 
he understood the wicked trick that his bride 
had played him. Not a morsel of food was in 
the castle, and here he must die of starvation. 

Long before this the cat and the dog had 
learned that there was neither food in the 
castle nor path down the precipice, and now 
they went to their master, who sat with his head 
in his hands, wondering whether there was any 
possible way to escape. 

‘Don’t lose heart,’ the dog cried. ‘We will 
search out a path and we will find your ring.’ 

‘But how?’ asked their master. 

‘I haven’t the least idea,’ said the cat cheer- 
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fully, improving the time by washing her pretty 
white paws, ‘but I'll find a way.’ 

‘That is my only hope, dear friends,’ said the 
master sorrowfully. ‘I’d rather spring off the 
cliff than die here of starvation.’ 

‘But I’ve no mind to do either,’ said the dog 
with a little growl deep down in his throat. 

Then cat and dog set to work in earnest to 
find a way down the cliff. They climbed and 
sprang back and forth and even rolled, and by 
great good luck and struggle they actually did 
make their way to the foot of the great preci- 
pice. They started for the palace where they 
knew the wicked woman must have gone. But 
there was a river between them and it! 

_* Never mind!’ said the dog. ‘ P’ll swim over.’ 

‘But I don’t know how to swim,’ said the cat 
dolefully. 

‘T’ll carry you on my back,’ said the dog; and 
so they'pushed on softly and carefully till they 
came to the castle of the wicked princess. By 
this time it was night, and all in the castle were 
sound asleep. The brave little dog and cat crept 
through the royal garden to a little side door. 
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*I can’t swim,’ said the cat, ‘but this door is 
just the least bit ajar, and I can slip in and find 
the bride’s room. I feel sure that she would 
keep the ring on her finger, and maybe I can 
get it off in one way or another.’ | 

So through the little door the cat slipped, up 
the stairs, and to the very threshold of the room 
in which the false bride lay asleep. But the door 
was shut tight, and no little cat could open it. 

‘This is very stupid,’ said the cat to herself. 
‘The dog was made so he could swim, and I 
don’t see why I was not made so I could open 
doors.’ Just then a big rat ran across the floor. 
‘I haven’t any idea what I’ll do with it,’ said the 
cat, ‘but it may be of some use. Most things 
are, even rats.’ 

She put out her paw and caught the rat, but 
it begged so prettily for freedom that at last the 
cat said: 

‘I’ve thought of something. I'll let you go if 
_ you will gnaw a hole through that door so I can 
slip in.’ 
| “Indeed I will,’ the rat promised, and it began 
to gnaw with a good will; but the wood was 
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harder than either of them had expected, and 
long before the hole was big enough, the rat’s 
teeth were blunted and it could not keep its 
promise. 

“Keep still and let me think,’ the cat whis- 
pered. ‘I can’t think in such confusion,’ for the 
rat was begging and pleading for its life. ‘Have — 
you any young ones?’ 

‘Indeed I have, the dearest little rats that 
you ever saw. They will do anything for you if 
you will let me go.’ 

‘Don’t talk; you confuse me,’ said the cat, 
‘but bring your young ones here.’ 

The mother rat and the young ones came 
back at full speed, but trembling with fear. 
The cat turned to the smallest of them and said: 

‘Do you want to save your mother’s life?’ 

“Wee! Wee! Wee!’ cried the little rat 
eagerly. 

“Then go through that hole faster than you 
ever went through a hole before. Take the ring 
off the bride’s finger, and bring it to me.’ | 

The tiny rat hurried in softly, but came back 
with a sad face and said: 
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“If you please, my lady, there isn’t any ring 
on her finger.’ 

The cat thought a moment, then said: 

‘It must be in her mouth. Go in again and 
strike her on the nose with your tail. She will 
sneeze and the ring will fly out on the floor. 
Catch it up and hurry out with it.’ 

The little rat did just as the cat bade, and in 
exactly half a minute less than no time at all she 
came out with the ring. The cat caught it and 
made a big jump for the big door where the dog 
was keeping guard. 

‘Have you the ring?’ he whispered. 

‘Surely I have,’ the cat answered. 

So they slipped through the door and went as 
fast as ever they could toward the castle on the 
precipice. The cat held the ring carefully in her 
mouth, and when they came to the river, she 
turned it about with her tongue and wished that 
no river was there. The ring evidently under- 
stood cat language, as every one who has any- 
thing to do with cats should, and the river dis- 
appeared. © 

When they came to the mountain, the dog 
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said, ‘Let me take the ring. I want to make a 
wish too.’ Wins 

So the little shaggy dog took the ring, turned 
it around in his mouth, and wished that they 
were at the top of the precipice. The ring 
evidently understood dog language, as every 
one who has anything to do with dogs should, 
and in a moment they were sitting on their 
master’s knees and telling him about their 
adventures. 

‘My dearest, dearest friends,’ he said, ‘as 
long as you live, you shall have everything that 
you want; and there’s a dear little woman in a 
cottage in the forest who will love you as well as 
I. And now I think it is time for me to make a 
wish, and my wish is that this castle should 
stand on the beautiful plain below us, and that 
the castle of my false bride shall stand high up 
on this mountain.’ And in a moment his castle 
stood on the beautiful plain, and hers up on the 
steep mountain. 

Before many days had passed, the people 
who lived in the country around came to the 
young man and asked him to be their king; and 
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he said yes. In a few days he sent a chariot with 
four horses to bring his mother to their new 
home; and in the chariot was a velvet gown, a 
silver footstool, and a golden cushion — the 
golden chair was waiting for her at the castle. 

So he and his mother and the black cat with 
white feet and the little shaggy dog lived to- 
gether in the castle on the beautiful plain, and 
after a little while he sent to the old woman who 
had given him the ring to come and stay with 
them all the rest of her life. 

As for the false bride, neither the cat nor the 
dog knew what became of her; and if they do 
not know, there’s no use in asking anybody else. 


THE 
SWEETHEART BEWITCHED 


ONCE upon a time there was a witch who lived 
in an old castle in the depths of a great gloomy 
forest. In the daytime she took the form of an 
owl, but at night she looked like a very ugly and 
very terrible human being. She was a most 
cruel witch, and every one in the country 
around was afraid of her. The little wild birds 
flew away from her in terror, for they seemed to 
understand that if she saw them and beckoned 
with her finger they could not escape, but would 
have to go into one of her cages to stay there 
until she should be ready to devour them. 
This forest was a place of danger for people as 
well as for birds, for if any one ventured to come 
within one hundred paces of the castle, he could 
not move if the witch caught sight of him before 
he ran for his life. For a girl there was no pos- 
sible way of escape, for at a glance she was 
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changed into a bird and shut up with the other 
birds. 

Now in the village nearest to this castle lived 
a beautiful young girl who was as lovable as she 
was beautiful. She was betrothed to a young 
man living in a village not far from her own 
home, and the ‘banns,’ or promise to marry, had 
already been read in the church. 

One beautiful summer afternoon the two 
young people went out for a long walk together 
in the woods. As they left the girl’s house, her 
mother called, ‘Be careful not to go on the 
witch’s ground’; but with so many things to 
talk about it is small wonder that they were 
careless. The sun shone between the trees in the 
green shadows of the forest, and turtle doves 
were heard calling softly from the beeches. 
They sat down on the thick moss, quite for- 
getting the passing of time, when suddenly the 
girl sprang up and exclaimed: 

‘IT never thought of the castle! Do you know 
where we are? How do we go home from here? 
Where is the castle?’ 

The girl burst into tears and the young man 
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began to look around him to find some way out, 
although he knew how little hope there was for 
them to escape. The sun was nearly set, but in 
its last rays the young people saw how close 
they were to the old castle, and they feared for 
their lives. 

The young man began to search for a path, 
but when in a few minutes he came back to his 
sweetheart, the girl was not there, and on a 
twig just above where she had been sitting was 
a lovely nightingale singing so pitifully that it 
would almost break one’s heart to hear her, and 
he felt sure that the little bird was his lost 
betrothed. An owl with round burning eyes 
fluttered about them three times and screamed 
its hideous screech. Then the sun went out of 
sight, the owl was quiet in the thicket, and out 
of the castle stepped the witch, hunchbacked, 
with a crooked nose and great red eyes. She 
mumbled to herself, then put out her hand, and 
in a moment the little bird had lighted on it and 
stood there hanging down its head as if in the 
deepest fear and sorrow. At last the witch came 
nearer and said in a harsh voice: 
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THE SWEETHEART BEWITCHED 


“Good day to you! When the moon shines 
into the cage, you will be free!’ 

The young man was free to move. He rushed 
upon the witch and seized her with all his 
strength. 

‘Free my betrothed!’ he demanded. 

*Yours!’ returned the witch scornfully. ‘She 
will never be yours again.’ 

He threatened, then he begged and pleaded, 
but it was all in vain. Nothing could be done, 


so the young man took up his abode a little way - 


off, and there he watched day after day. Night 
after night he walked around the castle, hoping 
and hoping that in some WEY he could win his 
sweetheart’s freedom. 

One night he dreamed that he had found a 
strange flower. It was red as blood, but in the 
center was a large white pearl. ‘Perhaps there is 
some magic.about it,’ he said to himself, and 
taking it into his hand he went slowly nearer 
and nearer to the castle. To test the power 
of the blossom, he began to touch one thing 
after another; and to his delight, whatever he 
touched became free from enchantment. He 
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even found that he got his betrothed once more. 

All this was in a dream, but it was so real that 
when he awoke, he began to hunt over mountain 
and valley for such a flower. Day and night he 
searched and early the morning after the dream 
he really found the blood-red blossom of his 
vision, with the white pearl in its center. With 
flower in hand he went toward the castle, and 
when he came to the first of the hundred steps, 
he began to feel free, and he realized that he was 
not held by any magic. 

He went on boldly up to the ae He 
touched it with his flower. It flew open and he 
passed through the house and down into the 
castle garden. There he listened to many birds, 
and at last he heard a voice that seemed like 
that of his sweetheart. He went on farther and 
found himself in the very presence of the witch. 
An angry witch she was when she saw him. She 
squirted poison upon him, but she was too far 
away, and she found now that she was the one 
who was bewitched, for she could not come one 
step nearer to him. 

He listened closely to the notes of the many 
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birds, almost afraid that he would never be able 
to find his sweetheart, but at length he was sure 
that she was not in the room. He was heart- 
broken, but just then he noticed a little black 
door that seemed to open from a dark cellar. 
The witch had vanished, but now he saw her 
coming through the eo ay and bringing with 
her a caged bird. 

‘Look at your girl now,’ she said, ‘for you 
will never see her again!’ 

But just then a ray of moonlight fell upon the 
cage and the young man remembered what the 
witch had said, ‘When the moon shines into the 
cage you will be free!’ He took one step nearer, 
touched the cage with his flower, and then even 
ventured to touch the witch herself. He was 
almost afraid of what might happen, but in a 
moment more he was surprised and delighted, 
for his own betrothed maiden stood beside 
him, and a little way off sat the witch, no longer 
a witch, but a handsome young woman who 
covered up her eyes and cried: 

‘I didn’t want to do it! I didn’t mean to! 
But a wicked troll enchanted me and I could 
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not help being so horrible. Now I am myself, 
and just as long as you live, I will be a good 
friend to you, and you will live long and hap- 
pily together.’ 

AND THEY DID 


THE LADY OF THE FOREST 


THERE was once a little girl named Lisa. Her 
mother was a widow and owned nothing but a 
little cottage and three goats; so you see that 
she was not arich woman. She could not afford 
to pay a boy to watch the goats, and so little 
Lisa was their shepherdess. 

This was a great delight to the child, and she 
was glad enough when the early spring appeared 
and she knew that until autumn they would be 
in her care. Every morning when it was time to 
start out with them, Lisa’s mother put into her 
birchbark basket a piece of bread and a distaff, 
kissed her, and said ‘Good-bye, my little girl.’ 
She had no coat, so she swung a skein of flax 
around her neck, and she and the goats danced 
along the path. When they came to where the 
grazing was good, little Lisa would sit down 
under a tree and twist the flax with her distaff 
and her skillful little fingers. 

When she was tired of this, she leaned back 
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against the tree and sang so merrily and joy- 
fully that the woods rang with her sweet voice. 
Then when the sun was overhead, she called the 
goats and gave them some of her bread so they 
would stay by her and not run away before she 
was ready to start. She herself spent the after- 
noon hunting for strawberries or some other 
fruit, according to the season of the year. These 
made the sauce for her bread. 

After the little girl had dined, then came a 
pretty sight, for she would wave over her head a 
scarf or handkerchief, or a spray of evergreen 
or whatever came to hand, and then she danced! 
No one had taught her to dance, but she had 
watched the moonbeams shining in softly 
through the flickering leaves, the bright sun- 
shine touching the little ripples of the water, 
and the waving of the ferns in the wind; and she 
danced as gracefully and as naturally as a bird 
flies. It is no wonder that the goats stretched 
themselves out contentedly and thought, ‘ What 
a merry little shepherdess we have!’ The dance 
was not a long one, and after a little she always 
set to work again, for she was an industrious 
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little girl and always wanted to carry a full 
distaff home to her mother. 

One day when Lisa had eaten her lunch and 
was beginning to dance, there suddenly stood 
before her a beautiful young lady. She wore a 
white silk dress, as shining as if it was made of 
cobwebs and dewdrops. From her head down 
to her girdle her golden hair waved in the 

breeze, and on her head lay a wreath of forest 
- flowers. 

Lisa had never met any one in the forest 
before, and she drew back, a little afraid. 

The lady smiled and said in the sweetest voice 
that any one ever heard even in a dream, ‘ Little 
girl, don’t you think my dance was pretty?’ 

She spoke in so friendly a fashion that Lisa 
took courage and said, ‘I wish I could dance 
like that.’ 

“Come, then,’ said the lady. ‘I will show you 
how and we will dance together.’ She caught 
up her skirt, took hold of Lisa’s hand, and began 
to dance so gracefully and so daintily that even 
light-footed little Lisa felt almost clumsy beside 
her. 
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While they were swinging and swaying in the 
dance, they heard a sweet little twitter on the 
branches above them. From one tree, then 
from another it came, the voice of one bird, then 
of another; and as they looked up into the 
trees, there were the musicians perched up on 
the branches, long lines of birds, whole choirs of 
them, and all making the sweetest music one 
could imagine. There were larks, nightingales, 
goldfinches, siskins, throstles, blackbirds, and 
all the other skillful singers of the orchard 
and the forest. The beautiful lady waved her 
hand, and they came nearer and nearer as she 
beckoned. 

Lisa’s cheeks glowed with delight. Her eyes 
beamed, she forgot all about her work and her 
goats, and saw nothing but a beautiful young 
girl dancing so lightly that the grass hardly bent 
under her feet. She held out her hand to Lisa, 
and from noon to twilight they danced, fresh 
and bright as when they began. Neither the 
lady’s feet nor Lisa’s were weary. Then the 
beautiful lady slipped out of sight, the music was 
once more silent, and the dance was at an end. 
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Lisa thought she had been dreaming. She 
looked around toward the sun, now sinking 
behind the trees, and then she looked into the 
forest, just beginning to be darkened and 
shadowy. The child clasped her hands lightly 
over her head for a moment, then she sat down 
and spun as fast as she could till the work was 
_done. She folded up the skein of flax that was on 
her head and put it and the distaff into her bas- 
ket, called the goats, and started them for home. 

Lisa always sang on her way home, but this 
time she was silent. She was not sure whether 
she ought to have danced with the beautiful 
young lady. Perhaps her mother would not 
like it, she thought. ‘She might be an evil 
spirit, a bad fairy of the woods, and I ought not 
to have danced with her. I am afraid my 
‘mother will not be pleased. I will never do it 
again.’ Even the goats saw that something was 
the matter, for they noticed that their little 
mistress was very quiet and silent. They 
wondered if they had done anything that dis- 
pleased her; and they walked softly beside her 
till they came near to the cottage. 
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The door was ajar and Lisa heard some one 
talking. Who could it be? There were two 
people. One was her mother, and the other — 
she could hardly believe her ears, but it cer- 
tainly was the sweet low voice of the beautiful 
young lady of the forest that she heard. 

‘And the dear little girl thought that I was a 
spirit of the woods, I am sure as sure she did, 
and she was half afraid of me! She did not 
quite know whether she might take my hand or 
not.’ 

‘My Lisa is a little shy,’ said the mother’s 
voice, ‘but she is a dear little loving obedient 
child.’ 

‘And may she come to the castle to visit me?’ 
asked the beautiful lady. ‘I want her to see 
where you lived when you were my nurse.’ 

Lisa opened the door and came in shyly. The 
beautiful lady put her arm about her and said: 

‘Please say yes, nurse! And, nurse, don’t 
you remember how I used to tease you when I 
was little, and how you would always give me 
my own way at last? That is why I am so nice. 
I may take you both home with me, mayn’t I?’ 
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And so it was that some one else took care of 
the goats for two long, delightful weeks, while 
Lisa and her mother saw such lovely things as 
the little girl had never dreamed of. , 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
SHEPHERD 


THERE was once a shepherd who, for many long 
years, had served his master faithfully, One 
day when he was caring for his flock on the 
mountain side, he heard a peculiar little sound 
that was like a whistling or a hissing. He went 
to see where the sound came from, and a little 
way off he found a forest fire burning, and in 
the midst of it a great serpent mi mh 
suffering from the heat. 

-*How that serpent hopes to get away is more 
than I can tell,’ said the shepherd to himself, 
‘for there is fire on all sides of him, and it comes 
nearer every moment.’ 

The serpent knew as well as the shepherd 
that there was no hope for him to escape; but 
when he saw the man coming toward him, he 
began to think that there was perhaps a chance 
for him after all. He called out, ‘Shepherd, 
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shepherd, help me! Help me! Save me from the 
terrible fire!’ 

The shepherd took pity on the creature. 
“Poor fellow, it 2s too bad,’ he said. ‘I’ll do my 
best for you.’ 

His shepherd’s crook was in his hand. He 
stretched it out, lifted the serpent on it, and 
carried him safely over the ring of burning 
coals. When the serpent was well out of his 
trouble, he crept up to the shepherd on wound 
himself about the man’s neck. 

‘Well, there’s gratitude for you!’ exclaimed 
the shepherd. ‘Here I’ve saved you from the 
fire, and you are trying to kill me. That’s one 
way to thank a man!’ 

‘Oh, I beg of you not to be angry,’ said the 
serpent. ‘Indeed I am grateful from the bottom 
of my heart, and if you will carry me to my 
father, I can prove it to you.’ 

‘And who would care for my sheep while I 
am carrying you around the country?’ asked 
the shepherd. ‘The best thing for me to do is to 
drive my sheep home.’ 

‘But I promise you that no harm shall come 
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to your sheep,’ said the serpent. ‘My father 
is the king of all the serpents, and he will give 
you a great reward for saving his son.’ 

Still grumbling a little to himself, the shep- 
herd started on his way carrying the serpent. 
They went through the forest, then to a rocky 
pinnacle which the shepherd had never noticed 
before, though he had been through the forest 
and over the mountains many and many a time. 

The serpent that the shepherd was carrying 
gave a little sharp hiss, and the other serpents 
came out to greet him, for this was their gather- 
ing place. He said to the shepherd, ‘Will you 
kindly wait a moment here?’ 

The shepherd sat down on a rock close beside 
a cavern and the serpent disappeared. Soon he 
returned and said: 

“We go through this door and in a few min- 
utes we shall be at my father’s castle. He will 
offer you whatever reward you may choose, and 
I want to tell you that you will do best to follow 
my advice. He will be slow to grant your re- 
quest, because you will be asking a dangerous 
gift, but he will grant it in the end. He will 
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show you great piles of gold and silver and offer 
you as much of it as you may choose to carry 
away. He will say,‘‘ Which do you prefer, gold 
or silver?’’ However, do not choose either of 
these, but say that you wish to understand the 
language of animals. He will hesitate, as I said, 
but he will yield at last.’ 

Thereupon they went into the castle, and 
when the king of the serpents saw his son, he 
said, ‘Well, my boy, where have you been all 
this time?’ 

The young serpent told the story of his being 
caught in the fire and in danger of losing his life, 
and how the shepherd had rescued him and 
brought him home in safety. 

The king turned to the shepherd and asked, 
“Tell me what I can give you to show my grati- 
tude? No gift will be too large.’ 

‘I wish only that I may understand the 
language of animals,’ replied the shepherd. 

‘But it would be cruel in me to give you that,’ 
said the king. ‘To understand animals is a rare 
gift. It is granted to but a few. Let me tell you 
this; the gift is in my power, but if I give it to © 
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you and you should reveal it to any one else, 
you would die in a moment. Beware of so dan- 
gerous a gift as this!’ 

‘T will never reveal it to any one,’ declared the 
shepherd. ‘Give it to me or else let me go.’ 
And he turned aside as if to go down the moun- 
tain side. 

‘Wait!’ called the serpent king. ‘Do not go. 
I will give it to you. Open your mouth.’ 

The shepherd opened his mouth, and the 
serpent touched his lips, one, two, three times; 
and the man felt a new and strange power to 
understand all kinds of creatures. He remem- 
bered what sounds his sheep and cows had made, 
and now he knew what they were trying to say 
to him. Even as he stood in the rocky castle, he 
could hear little familiar noises, and now he 
understood what they meant. 

The serpent king said to him: ‘ Now you have 
what you wanted. Beware lest you tell the 
secret to man or woman, for if you do, you will 
surely die.’ 

At this, the man thanked the king, said fare- 
well, and started down the mountain through 
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the woods on his way home. Such a walk he had 
never had before, for now he could understand 
what the birds, the rabbits, the turtles, and even 
the tiny insects in the grass were saying to one 
another; and when he came to his beloved 
sheep, he sat down among them and talked with 
them, happier than he had ever been before in 
all his life. 

While he sat there, two black ravens flew up 
from over the ridge and seated themselves on 
the branch of a tree just before the shepherd. 
They began to talk, and one said softly, ‘If the 
good shepherd only knew that under the ground 
where men dig for iron there is a great kettle of 
gold and silver, he would come and dig it up.’ 

When the shepherd heard this, he went to his 
master and told him he had heard that a pot of 
gold and silver was under ground in a certain 
part of his pasture. Then the master and the 
shepherd set to work to find a wagon that would 
carry a heavy load, drove it up the hill, and dug 
up the treasure. The master was always fair 
and honorable with his men and he divided 
the treasure equally with the shepherd. ‘It is 
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our Lord in Heaven who sends us this gift,’ said 
the master. ‘Go and prepare a room for it, and 
we will try to use it as he would have us.’ 

The shepherd was now the richest workman 
in the whole parish, or even in the neighboring 
parishes. Before long he hired shepherds to 
work under him besides boys and a number of 
stablemen. 

One day he said to his wife, ‘Let us arrange 
for a feast. My men have worked well for me, 
and I should like to give them a day of pleasure. 
I want to bring them all together to feast and 
amuse themselves.’ 

The wife agreed. Cakes were baked and all 
kinds of good things were made. Everything 
was put in order early in the day; and when the 
time for feasting had come, the tables were full 
of happy, merry people, hungry for the good 
things with which the plates were loaded, and 
ready for the games that were to follow the 
feast. 

After this was over and the day had come to 
an end, such a day as none of them had ever had 
before, the master said: 
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‘Now my good friends, I have a little whim. 
You have been true to me, some of you for 
many years, and J thank you; but my farm ani- 
mals, who cannot always express their thoughts, 
they, too, have been faithful, and I have the 
whim to sleep in the field among them this 
night; so I bid you good night and wish you 
happy dreams.’ 

The master did as he said and lay down 
among his animals and listened. All was quiet, 
but about two o’clock in the morning he was 
sure that he heard a soft whispering a little way 
off. He looked up and saw in the darkness the 
gleam of eyes as bright as balls of fire. It was 
the eyes of a wolf. On the other side of the 
field he heard a wolf say, ‘If we could only get 
one of those lambs! Come on, dogs, the lambs 
are nice and juicy.’ 

The master watched closely to see which dog 
would start first and, just as he thought it 
would be, the first one to spring toward the 
wolves was an old dog who had only two teeth 
left. He said to the wolves, ‘So long as I have 
my two teeth safe, I will not permit you to do 
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my master or my master’s animals any harm.’ 
And the wolves ran for their lives. 

The following morning, the shepherd and his 
wife set out to take a ride, the shepherd on a 
large horse and the wife on a smaller one. The 
big one went faster than the little one, and the 
shepherd heard the big horse say, ‘Why don’t 
you go faster? You just move and drag your 
legs after you.’ 

‘Brother,’ the little horse answered, ‘that is 
easy for you to say. You have only a man to 
carry, but I have a woman, and she has a big, 
big bag on her back, a heavy one, as you can see 
for yourself.’ 

The master, who had heard all this, laughed 
and turned halfway around in his saddle to see 
what was going on. The woman came up on 
her horse and overtook him. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ she asked. 

‘Only some little thing that came into my 
mind,’ the man replied. He could not tell her 
what the horses were saying, and she plainly 
showed that she would not be satisfied unless 
she knew there was nothing to tell. The more 
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he tried to evade her questions, the more she 
insisted upon knowing why he laughed. 

At last he said frankly, ‘It is a secret, and if 
I tell it, I shall die the very next minute. Does 
that satisfy you?’ 

‘No, it does not, and you must tell me about 
this wonderful secret, no matter what it costs.’ 

‘Do you want me to die?’ 

‘No, but I want to know the secret.’ 

When they reached home and dismounted, 
the shepherd called his men and bade them dig 
a grave for him. They did this and he stepped 
into it. Then he said to his wife: 

‘You force me to tell you why I laughed. I 
will tell you, and the minute after I tell you, I 
shall die. Will that satisfy you?’ 

Did it? 


THE GIRL WITH THE 
GOAT’S FACE 


THERE was once a man who had twelve daugh- 
ters, so many that, although the poor man 
worked night and day, there was never quite 
enough for them all to eat. | 

One day this man was hard at work at the 
foot of a mountain. Near him was a cave so 
dark and gloomy that the sun never looked into 
it; and while he stood gazing at it for a moment, 
there suddenly came out of the darkness a frog 
as big as a calf. Of course the poor man was 
terrified, and expected nothing else than to be 
devoured on the instant. 

The frog, however, seated herself in a friendly 
fashion and said: ‘Don’t be afraid, my man. I 
have no idea of doing you any harm. Indeed, I 
am here on purpose to help you.’ 

This sounded very kind, but the frog was so 
exceedingly big that the man was just as fright- 
ened as at first, and he began to plead, 
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‘Oh, good Mistress Frog, I beg of you to have 
pity on me. I have twelve little girls to feed; and 
if anything should happen to me, they would 
surely starve.’ 

‘That is why I am here,’ said the frog kindly, 
‘for I want to help you. I am lonely and I want 
a little girl to live with me. To-morrow morn- 
ing, if you will bring me your youngest daugh- 
ter, I will give you gold enough so you can 
marry off all the older ones. I promise you that 
I will care for her as if she was my own child, 
and I will guard her like the apple of my 
eye.’ 

The poor man had been alarmed before, but 
now he was in a real agony of fear. ‘What shall 
I do?’ he said to himself. ‘To give her my child 
is to tear the very heart out of my breast; and if 
I refuse, the monster will devour me, and then 
my children and wife will starve. What shall I 
do? Was there ever a man in so hard a place 
before?’ 

The frog had been sitting quietly, waiting for 
him to decide. She said now, ‘ You would better 
make up your mind to do what I bid you.’ And 
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then she disappeared in the blackness of the 
cavern. 

The man went home; and when his wife saw 
him with his head hanging down and his face as 
white as a sheet, she exclaimed: 

‘My husband, what terrible thing has hap- 
pened to you? Are we driven out of our home? 
What is it, tell me?’ 

‘In the den at the foot of the mountain,’ said 
her husband, still trembling with fright, ‘there 
is a frog as big as a calf, and she tells me I must 
give her our youngest child. What shall I do? 
What shall I do? I can’t give up the little one 
to such a monster; and if I refuse, she will per- 
haps tear down our house, and we shall be 
beggars, or she will kill me, and then you and 
the children will starve. Tell me, goodwife, 
what shall I do?’ 

‘Dear goodman,’ said the wife comfortingly, 
‘why are you so sure that the frog is cruel and 
wicked? It is not always easy to tell what is for 
our best good. We have never done anything to 
harm the frog, and I believe that she means to 
do us a kindness. She will surely be good to the 
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little one. When morning comes, do you take 
the child to her. I feel sure that good will come 
of it.’ 

The man concluded to follow his wife’s ad- 
vice, and the next morning, not long after sun- 
rise, he took the little girl by the hand and led 
her to the mountain. The frog stood at the 
mouth of the cavern, waiting for the child. 

“Come, little one,’ said the frog gently. ‘You 
have some one who can provide for you now. 
It will be a happy day for you when you came 
into my hands.’ 

Then the frog gave the father a =e of gold 
coins so heavy that he could hardly lift it, and 
said: ‘Good-bye. Don’t be troubled about my 
foster daughter. I will care for her, and do you 
marry off your other daughters and give them 
the gold for their dowries.’ 

The man was comforted. He hurried home as 
fast as the heavy bag of gold would let him. He 
and his wife married off their daughters with a 
handsome dowry for each one, and there was 
plenty left to make them comfortable all the 
rest of their lives. 
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Meanwhile, the frog set her enchantments to 
work, and soon she had a magnificent palace. 
Here the foster daughter lived in luxury. Her 
food was the best in the land, her dress was that 
of a royal princess, and there was a whole com- 
pany of women who had nothing to do but to 
wait upon her. 

Now it came to pass that the king of that 
country went out into the forest to hunt, and 
when nightfall came, he had no idea which way 
led to his palace. It grew darker and darker. 
The forest roads were rough and full of pitfalls 
and gulleys. While the attendants were riding 
about, trying to decide which was the right way, 
the king caught sight of a gleam of light shining 
through the trees. 

‘That’s no cottage rushlight,’ he exclaimed, 


‘that’s the wax candles of a palace. Go and say ~ 


to the warder that the king of all the land would 
spend the night in the palace.’ 

So the attendants galloped away to the pal- 
ace, and the warder opened the gate and brought 
word from the mistress of the palace that the 
king and all his party would be most welcome. 
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Then the king and his attendants rode up to 
the palace, and as they entered the gateway, the 
frog stood in the door to greet them. Of course 
she was not in the form of a frog, but in that of 
a most beautiful woman, for, as every one must 
have guessed long ago, she had the power to 
take whatever shape she chose. She welcomed 
them and bade her servants bring the choicest 
food for their entertainment. 

The king had thought that the mistress of the 
palace was beautiful, but when her foster daugh- 
ter came into the banquet hall, then he was sure 
that he had found the loveliest lady in all the 
world, and before the evening was over, he had 
begged the mistress of the palace to give her to 
him as his queen. The frog wished for nothing 
else in the world so much as good fortune for her 
foster daughter, and she said yes at once and 
gave her a large dowry. The next morning there — 
was a wedding at the palace, and a little later, 
the king rode away with his bride. 

It is hard to believe that any one could be so 
ungrateful, but the girl tossed her head and 
took her seat in the golden chariot beside the 
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king without a word of thanks or even of farewell 
to the foster mother who had done so much for 
her. 

And now a strange thing came to pass, for the 
girl’s ingratitude began to show in her face, and 
as they rode along, her mouth stretched wider 
and wider, and a long beard made its appear- 
ance. Her cheeks fell in, her skin became coarse 
and rough, her face hairy and her braids of hair 
became two horns. The king looked upon her 
with horror, for his beautiful bride had the face 
of a goat. 

The girl had no idea what had happened to 
her, and tossed her head as proudly as before; 
but not one word did the king say until they 
had come to his palace. Then he took her and 
some waiting women to a large room far up in 
a tower and gave them ten bundles of flax. 
“This is for you to spin,’ he said. ‘See that it is 
done within a week.’ oe ee Nes 

The maids began to swinge and hackle the 
flax, to wind the thread, and to tread the little 
wheel, so that the work might be finished before 
Saturday. The bride, however, caught up the 
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flax and threw it out of the window, saying, ‘I 
don’t know what the king is thinking of to give 
me such work! If he wants shirts, he may buy 
them. I shall not make them. I brought money 
into this house with me. I am his queen, not 
his servant.’ 

But when Saturday had come, she began to 
feel a little afraid of what the king might do 
when he found no work done and no flax; and 
she slipped away to the frog and asked for a 
bag of spun flax. The frog gave it to her, and 
she took it without one word of thanks. 

That night the king came for the flax. He 
saw that it was not the same kind of flax that he 
had given her, and he guessed what had hap- 
pened. ‘She is not industrious,’ he said to him- 
self; ‘and now I will see whether she has a 
good heart.’ Then he gave to his bride and to 
each of the maids a little dog to care for. The 
maids were as kind as if the dogs had been little 
children, but the mistress was angry. ‘Does the 
king expect me to be guardian to a dog?’ she 
cried, and drove the poor little thing out of the 
tower, and he never came back to her. 
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When the bride knew that the king was com- 
ing to see the dogs, she was afraid and ran off to 
her foster mother. 

“Why are you here and not under the roof of 
your husband?’ asked the frog, ‘and what do 
you want?’ 

‘Don’t you know me, you old goat’s face?’ 
cried the girl. 

“Yes, I know you. You are a peasant girl 
whom I made my adopted daughter. I gave you 
everything that you wanted, and I made you 
a queen. You are a wicked, ungrateful girl, and 
your punishment is even now upon you.’ 

Then the frog held a mirror before her, and 
the girl saw her ugly goat’s face, and fell down in 
a faint. When she came to herself, she was 
humble enough and begged her foster mother 
for pardon. ‘I have truly been a wicked, un- 
grateful girl,’ she said, ‘and I deserve all that 
has come upon me. Give me work to do in some 
dark corner of your palace. I am indeed not 
worthy to be a queen.’ 

The frog gave her some work in the palace. 
She was really repentant for her ingratitude, and 
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she did the work just as well as she could. Little 
by little the goat’s face vanished, and her own 
features appeared again. One fine morning a 
splendid chariot came up to the palace door, and 
the frog bade the girl seat herself in it. Then it 
rolled away; and in almost no time at all it had 
‘come to the king’s palace, and there in the door 
stood the king. His bride was more beautiful 
than ever, and he kissed her lips and led her into 
the royal palace to be queen of all the country. 


THE LUCK OF THE 
GOLDENROD 


ONCE upon a time a woman told her husband 
that she needed some wood, and he set out for 
the forest with his axe to cut down a tree. First 
of all, he came to a birch; but when the birch 
caught sight of the gleam of the axe, its dainty 
little twigs trembled and it moaned and cried 
piteously: 

‘Do let me live! I am still so young, and my 
little ones are all around me. If I were taken 
away, they would weep and miss me sadly.’ 

‘It 7s too bad,’ said the man to himself. ‘I 
will not cut down the birch. Yonder is an oak. 
I will take that.’ 

But when the oak caught a glimpse of the axe, 
it groaned and said: 

“Let me live! Please let me live! I am so well 
and strong and so glad to be alive. My acorns 
are not yet ripe, and if I were cut down, how 
could there ever be another forest of oaks?’ 
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“That is true,’ said the man thoughtfully. 
“The oaks have made so fine a forest for us that 
we ought not to be in a hurry to shorten their 
lives.’ 

So the man took up his axe and looked 
musingly at the ash tree. 

But when the ash tree saw the gleam of the 
steel, it entreated that he would spare its life. 
*My children do not yet know how to care for 
themselves,’ she pleaded. ‘Give me time to 
teach them. They would all die if I were cut 
down.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the man, and once more he 
took up his axe and walked away. 

Then the alder began to tremble, for he was 
coming toward her. ‘Let me live,’ she begged, 
‘do let me live! It is true that I have no little 
children, but there are tiny insects that live on 
my bark, and if I did not feed them with my 
sap, they would starve.’ 

‘What the insects are made for, I do not 
know,’ said the man to himself, ‘but I suppose 
they want to live as much as I do.’ And he 
turned to the aspen. 
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The aspen was quivering in every leaf. ‘Oh, 
please, please, do not cut me down,’ she begged. 

‘Are you of any use in the world?’ the man 
asked. 

The aspen thought a moment and then said, 
‘The King of the Trees created me so I might 
rustle and frighten away robbers in the night 
and so prevent their evil deeds.’ 

The man smiled a little and said to himself, 
‘I wonder if an aspen ever did really frighten 
away a robber!’ 

Then he turned away and went to the buck- 
thorn, ‘And are you of any use in the world?’ 
he asked. 

The buckthorn answered: ‘Surely! The 
nightingale loves to build her nest in my 
branches. My clusters of blossoms save food 
for the birds in the winter. What would become 
of them if I was dead? Please let me live!’ 

‘I can’t seem to find any leaf-bearing trees 
that I can cut down,’ said the man to himself. 
‘Perhaps I’d better go to some of the trees that 
bear needles like the pine and the fir —- or no, 
here is a maple. You have no children, maple, 
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and no acorns, and your wood would not make 
good bows and arrows. Are you of any use in 
the world?’ 

The maple held up its head proudly and said: 
“Who gives more than I? It is true that the ash 
is good for making bows and arrows, and that 
a single oak may in time produce a forest; it 
might be that an aspen has some time frightened 
away a robber, but I, the maple, give to him 
who will take it my very life’s blood. Will you 
cut me down?’ 

‘No, that I will not,’ said the man. He passed 
the maple reverently by and turned to the 
pine. 

But the pine, too, pleaded that he would let 
her live. ‘I make the forest green and beautiful 
the whole winter,’ she said. ‘So do the spruce 
and the hemlock and the fir. Surely, you would 
not leave the trees standing that work only half 
the year and cut us down?’ 

This seemed very reasonable, and the man 
said thoughtfully, ‘No, I don’t see how I could.’ 

‘And you wouldn’t cut me down, would you?’ 
pleaded the juniper. ‘Both men and beasts are 
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in need of me. My purple berries are often their 
medicine.’ 

‘I don’t see how I can cut any tree down,’ 
said the man in despair. ‘I'll sit here on this 
bank and think it over.’ 

So he sat down on the bank, and to himself he 
said: ‘I never saw anything like it. The trees in 
this forest talk. They ask me to do them favors 
and they beg me not to cut them down. I can’t 
cut down a tree that talks, of course I can’t. 
I can’t say no to their prayers. If I could only 
find a tree that didn’t mind being cut down! If 
it was not for my wife at home, I would go back 
to the cottage emptyhanded, I would!’ 

Then from out of the depths of the forest, 
from out of the greenness and the shadows and 
the bits of sunshine and the rustle, came an old, 
old man with kindly eyes and a long gray beard. 
He wore a coat of spruce bark and a cloak of 
the whitest birch bark. He stopped in front of 
the man and asked: 

“What is it that troubles you? You look 
anxious.’ 

Then said the man: 
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“I wonder who would not be troubled if his 
wife had sent him out into the forest to cut down 
a tree and bring wood for the winter; and no 
tree would stand still and let itself be cut down 
as a tree should! This morning I came out to 
the woodlot with my axe to get some wood for 
my wife to burn this winter; but this whole 
forest is alive. The trees understand what is 
said to them. They even talk themselves and 
beg for peace and life and quiet. I cannot cut 
one of them. It would be like killing a baby.’ 

The little old, old stranger with the long gray 
beard looked at the man in friendly fashion and 
said: 

‘I thank you that you have not closed your 
ears to the entreaties of my children. You shall 
not suffer for your kind heart, for I myself will 
care for you and see to it that you want nothing. 
Wood to work with you shall always have. 
Fuel to burn shall never fail you. More than 
this, whatever blessing you will shall come to 
your house. You need only to say what you 
would have, and it shall be yours. But remem- 
ber one thing; be on the guard to see that your 
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wishes are not unreasonable. Never wish for 
what is impossible, for in that case good luck 
will change to misfortune. Now take this little 
sprig and prize it like the apple of your eye.’ 
At this he gave the man a sprig of goldenrod. 
‘In case you should wish to build a cottage,’ he 
said, ‘go to an ant-hill and swing your twig over 
it gently three times, being careful not to harm 
or frighten the little creatures. Tell them that 
you want to build a house, and next morning 
you will find it done. If you want food, hang the 
iron pot on the crane and wave your sprig over 
it. You will find in the pot whatever you like 
best. If you want any little dainties like honey- 
comb, for instance, stand in front of the fire 
and whisper three times, ‘Honeycomb! Honey- 
comb! Honeycomb!’ Turn around, and on your 
table will be better honey than you ever tasted 
before, and more than all your family can eat. 
‘So will it be every day. Fish and roast shall 
you have in plenty; linen, silk, and wool. The 
spiders shall spin you whatever you choose. 
Nothing is too good for him who is kind to my 
children, for I am the King of the Forest’ — 
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and in a moment he was gone. The man, half 
dazed, started for home. 

Now the woman was not so gentle and 
kindly as the man, and when she saw him com- 
ing home from the woods, she ran toward him to 
meet him — or rather to scold him. 

“Where is the wood that I told you to bring 
me?’ she screamed. 

The man answered quietly, ‘It is standing in 
the woods and growing happily.’ 

‘I wish that every birch rod there is was laid 
upon your back,’ she went on to say. But the 
man slipped his hand with the goldenrod in it 
quietly behind his back and said, ‘I wish it was 
on yours.’ 

Evidently it was, for thé next moment the 
woman began to scream, ‘Oh! Oh! Help me! 
Help me!’ —and jumped first one way and 
then the other just as if she was being beaten; 
for although no rods could be seen, rods were 
evidently beating her with all their might. 

‘That is enough,’ said the man softly to the 
goldenrod. ‘I know now how to get quiet in my 
house.’ - 
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On the estate there was a shabby tumble- 
down cottage. As the man and his wife — who 
was now quiet and well-behaved — went by it, 
the man said to himself: ‘I mean to find out 
this very day whether the ants are really skillful 
in building. Of course they could dig a cellar, 
but I should not like to live in a cellar. Could 
they really build a house?’ 

Right after dinner he went out while his wife 
was washing the dishes, looking around till he 
found an ant-hill, then waved the goldenrod 
gently and said, ‘Little ants, please build me a 
new cottage.’ 

The following morning, before it was fairly 
light, he went out to see what had been done; 
and behold, there stood a roomy, pretty little 
cottage. It was yet to be furnished, but the 
spiders were already weaving the curtains and 
the rugs. The moles were ploughing the ground, 
and as fast as they finished the ploughing, a 
whole army of cats harrowed it with their claws 
and made it ready for planting. 

So it was that life went with the man who had 
been kind to the trees, for he was ‘lucky’ all 
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his days. When the time came for him to die, he 
called his three sons, gave them the sprig of 
goldenrod, and told them its secret. ‘Never 
ask for anything unreasonable,’ he said, ‘and 
whenever you call upon the little yellow flower 
for aid, be sure that you work just as hard as if 
you had no one to help you.’ 

The sons obeyed their father, and that is why 
they were well and happy and successful in 
whatever they undertook. 


THE BOY WHO KEPT HIS 
PROMISE 


Not far from a small village there once lived 
three people, a father, a mother, and their little 
son. They were very happy together, but little 
by little the mother grew pale and weak, and 
one day she gave her husband and her boy a 
long, long kiss of farewell. She closed her eyes, 
and they knew that they would never see her 
again in this world. 

Every morning the father went away to his 
work; but many and many a time he thought of 
his little son all by himself in the lonely cottage. 
“What can I do for him?’ he said to himself 
sadly. ‘I cannot leave my work, or we shall 
have no bread to eat. If there was only some 
one to stay with him and make him happy, how 
glad I should be!’ 

He thought and thought, and at last he went 
to a woman who lived in the village and asked 
if she would be a wife to him and a mother to 
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his little son. She said that she would, and she 
promised faithfully to be kind to the little boy. 

So they were married in the church of the 
village. 

The father said to the child: ‘You have a new 
mother now. She has promised to love you and 
be good to you, and you must obey her just as 
you did your first mother and do whatever she 
tells you.’ 

The little boy promised that he would be 
very, very good, and he kept his word, but the 
stepmother was hardly home from church be- 
fore her promise was broken. She was always 
finding fault with the child. He did his best to 
please her, but she scolded him and beat him as 
if he had been the worst boy in all the world. 
Not one bit of care did she take of him. His 
clothes became soiled, and she would never wash 
them. They were full of holes, for she never 
thought of mending them. His hands were 
dirty and his hair was snarled, for how could a 
little child of seven years keep himself clean and 
tidy? It is no wonder that the people of the vil- 
lage forbade their children to play with him. 
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‘You are only a good-for-nothing,’ the step- 
mother would say. ‘You are not fit for any- 
thing but to take care of pigs. You are dirtier 
than they are, and you shall go into the woods 
and live with them.’ Every morning she put a 
piece of dry bread into his little knapsack and 
pushed him out of the door, saying, ‘I won’t 
have you in my house. Go and stay with the 
pigs.’ 

The father knew very little of this, for he was 
at work all day, and when he came home at 
night, the child was fast asleep. 

Matters grew even worse, for not many 
months had passed before the hard-hearted 
stepmother met the child at the door one night 
and said: 

“What are you so late for? You are always 
late when you ought to be early. Get ready for 
the funeral. Your father died this morning.’ 

And now the lonely little fellow was left with 
no friends except the pigs in all the great round 
world. 

The stepmother had hoped that the pigs 
would roam and wander so far and wide that 
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the child would become exhausted and would 
get lost in the woods and starve or be eaten up 
by wild beasts; but this never came to pass. 
He began to fancy that his pigs were trying to 
take care of him, for often when they had come 
to some especially good acorns, they stood still 
almost as if they were waiting for him to share 
their meal. This the boy was glad enough to do, 
for the pieces of bread that his stepmother gave 
him grew smaller and smaller every day, and 
he was always hungry enough to eat acorns. 
But it is quite as bad to be lonesome as to be 
hungry, and the poor little fellow was all alone 
from noon until night. As soon as the sun was 
right overhead, the friendly pigs left their little 
shepherd and ran down into a deep gloomy val- 
ley, so fast that before the child could turn his 
head to look for them, they were gone. When it 
was time to go home, they always came bursting 
out of the woods, but never from the direction in 
which they had disappeared. The boy did not 
dare to follow them into the thicker parts of the 
- forest, for wild beasts were sometimes found 
there; so he walked back and forth along the 
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edge of the wood, hoping that his stepmother 
would not find anything to punish him for, and 
would perhaps even let him have a bit of bread. 
before he went to sleep. 

One day after the pigs had left him alone, he 
heard a voice say, ‘Little boy, little boy, come 
and see me! I have something nice for you!’ 

It was a pleasant voice, but the child had 
been treated so cruelly that he was afraid of 
everything. He did not make any answer, but 
only slipped behind a bush and sank down to 
the ground. He heard a merry little laugh, 
then the same pleasant voice said, ‘How funny 
boys are! Here I have a fine piece of cake in my 
pocket, and I can’t find a boy to help eat it!’ 

Softly the little fellow peeped through the 
bush and crept along to where he could see the 
owner of the pleasant voice. 

‘I see you!’ she cried. ‘If you would come 
out, we'd eat this plumcake together, and I 
would tell you a secret. But tell me first, what 
are you doing here?’ 

Slowly the boy came out into the sunshine, 
and there stood a kindly little lady who walked 
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straight up to him and put her arm around him, 
dirty as he was. She gave him a big piece of 
cake, the piece that was fullest of plums, and 
then they sat down together and ate the most 
delicious food he had ever tasted. 

‘I know all about you—and about your 
mother and father too,’ she whispered softly, 
‘and I’m going to take the best of care of you. 
I’ve been a long, long way off or I should have 
been here sooner. Do you know where your pigs 
go every day?’ 

‘No, I do not,’ the boy replied, ‘and I don’t 
dare to go into the deep woods alone. There 
are bears there, and wildcats maybe.’ ; 

‘Should you be afraid if I went with you?’ — 

‘I don’t think I’d be afraid anywhere with 
you, he answered gravely. 

‘Then let’s run,’ she said with a smile; and 
down the hill they ran, hand in hand, like two 
little children. 

‘Now shut your eyes,’ said the little lady. 
‘Now open them.’ 

And when he opened them, she was gone, and 
he was surprised to see his pigs disappearing into 
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a deep black hole in the ground. He ran and 
came up to them just as the curly tail of the last 
pig was vanishing into the darkness. 

‘So that is where the pigs go!’ he said to 
himself. ‘I ought to be as brave as a pig. I'll 
try anyhow’ — and he jumped. The hole was 
dark as a pocket, and so narrow that he had to 
follow his nose whether he would or not; but 
he could hear little sniffles and grunts, and he 
felt sure that his pigs were going on ahead of 
him. 

It seemed to him as if he had dropped many 
miles in the darkness, but at last he caught 
sight of a beam of light, tiny, but bright and 
wonderfully cheery in the gloom. It grew 
brighter and brighter, and soon it was bright 
enough for one to see all about. Behold, there 
stood three beautiful young maidens — one on 
either hand, and one standing beyond him, 
beckoning to him to follow her. 

‘And where are you going?’ one of them 
asked. 

‘Please, I’m going to find my pigs,’ he said, 
‘and then I will go straight out again. I thought 
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they might have fallen down into this great 
hole. I want to find them and drive them 
home.’ 

‘But we have some gifts for you,’ said one of 
the maidens; and she gave him the handsomest 
suit of clothes that had ever come into that part 
of the country. ‘Put those on,’ she said with a 
smile. “The pigs have been eating ever since 
they came into the hole, and when you go out, 
they will be ready to go home with you. Now 
we will have a pleasant hour talking together 
before you leave us.’ 

When the boy had bathed and combed his 
hair and put on his new clothes, he looked 
quite like another child. They all ate supper 
together, and he said as he rose from the table, 
‘Thanks for the food,’ as his mother had taught 
him to do when he was very little. Then he 
said good-bye and was about to go when one 
of the three young girls called him on one side 
and said very seriously: 

‘There is one thing that you must promise 
me. You have eaten our food, accepted our 
gifts, and sat at our table. Now will you pro- 
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mise us not to tell any one where you got the 
clothes you have on or where you have been? 
If you do tell, great trouble will come upon us.’ 
He promised, said good-bye, then drove the 
pigs home and shut them into their pen. 

When he opened the kitchen door, the step- 
mother made a low bow to him, for she thought 
he must be the son of the mayor of the village, 
if not of the king himself, and she was angry 
enough when she discovered that he was only 
her little stepson. 

“Who put those fine clothes on you?’ she 
demanded. 

‘I put them on myself,’ he replied. 

She tried and tried to make him tell the se- 
cret, but he would not. At last she was so angry 
that she gave him the most severe whipping he 
ever had in his life. Still he was true to the 
maidens and would not betray their secrets. 

Now the king of that country was the kind 
of ruler who liked to see with his own eyes how 
things were going on in his realm; and he had a 
fashion of putting on his hat, taking a stout 
stick in his hand, and walking out over the 
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country, and even of righting affairs with the 
stick if he thought the stick would do it better 
than the courts. When the stepmother was 
beating the boy so cruelly, his cries could be 
heard far away, even in the king’s palace. This 
time the king did not wait for even his hat, but 
he did seize his good stout stick, and went 
down the narrow road that led to the cottage. 
He threw open the door and cried, ‘Here! 
Stop that! What is all this about? Why are 
you beating the little one so savagely? What 
has he done?’ 

The woman was so surprised that she could 
not think what to say. At last she stammered 
out, ‘He stole my money.’ | 

‘It seems to me that he is rather young to 
be much of a thief,’ said the king. ‘Give him 
his supper and send him to bed; or better still, 
I will take him home with me, and in the morn- 
ing he shall be questioned.’ 

So the tall, strong king took the slender little 
boy on his shoulder and carried him to the 
palace and laid him upon so soft a bed that he 
slept and slept, long past the breakfast hour. 
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‘Never mind,’ said the king. ‘The court can 
wait. Let the child alone.’ 

| The officers brought the cruel stepmother 
before the king. She told so many different 
stories that every one knew she was lying, and 
she was put into jail to stay till the youngest 
child in the village should be twenty years old. 
As for the boy, he was kept at the palace and 
was trained to become a knight, and brought 
up quite as if he had been a prince. 

The king was afraid of making him unhappy 
by asking about his early life, and so it was 
never spoken of. One day, however, after the 
child had become a young man, the king said: 

‘I have never asked about your life in the cot- 
tage because I wanted you to forget it if possi- 
ble; but the time has come when it is best that 
I should know it. I shall not live many years 
longer, and I may as well tell you that both my 
councilors and myself are thinking of giving 
you the crown. Before we do this, however, we 
must know about your early life and whether 
there is any reason why you should not become 
ruler of the kingdom.’ 
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The young man told the king about his happy 
memories of the days with his father and 
mother; then of the cruel stepmother and of 
how she tried to get rid of him by sending him 
out into the forest among the wild beasts and 
almost starving him, then of his father’s death. 

The king listened closely. ‘Thus far there is 
no reason why you should not sit on the throne,’ 
he said. ‘Your life is a sad one, but it is a clean 
one. There is just one thing more. How did it 
happen that your stepmother dressed you so 
handsomely if she hated you so? The life of a 
king must be open to all,’ he added gravely. 
‘Here is one thing more. Explain it and the 
kingdom is yours.’ ‘ 

But the boy would not break his promise. So 
far as he knew, the ten years were not yet up, 
and his word must not be broken. They walked 
slowly down the wood paths, and before the 
young man realized where they were they stood 
before the little cottage that had been the home 
of the boy. The king laid his hand upon the 
latch, but the door was pulled open from the in- 
side, and there stood the three beautiful girls 
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all ready to throw their arms about the neck of 
their father. 

Of course an enemy of the king had bewitched 
them for ten years. Of course the ten years 
were up exactly at that moment. Of course the 
boy who had been born in the cottage married 
one of the daughters; and that is the way the 
story ends. No, there is just one thing more, 
and that is that no little children were ever 
beaten in that land again from one end to the 
other. 


PETER TRIES THE WORLD 


THERE were once two brothers who thought 
they were old enough to go out into the world 
and seek their fortunes, What their fortunes 
were to be, they knew not, and where they 
would go, they had no idea; but they did know 
that they wanted to be going somewhere. 

After a while the father and mother con- 
sented that the older son might go; and on 
Monday morning, after the week’s washing was 
done, the father opened the door of the little 
house and told the boy that he was free to go. 
There was no money, but the father gave him 
some good advice and a blessing, and the 
mother gave him a big pancake with many and 
many a plum in it; and they said good-bye. 
The son started off on a little narrow road that 
led somewhere, he had no idea where, but he 
could see that it went a long way over the 
mountain. 

The boy had never seen a city, but he had 
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dreamed of what one might be like, and he 
supposed that he should soon come to one. 
He was greatly surprised when he found that 
his road went straight up a steep mountain; but 
he had good courage, so he went all the way to 
the top and then came down again on the farther 
side, which was not so very agreeable or en- 
couraging, especially as on the farther side there 
was nothing to be seen but a wide meadow. 
The boy was tired and he sat down on the grass, 
took out the pancake from his knapsack and 
began to eat. 

He had not eaten many mouthfuls before he 
heard a little rustling that seemed to come from 
the grass all around him. It grew louder, and 
the boy looked closely to see what it was. 
There was a long line of little ants who stopped 
when they saw that he was looking at them. 
One of them stepped forward, did whatever 
little ants do instead of taking off their hats, 
and said very respectfully: 

“We are not beggars, sir, but we are on a long 
journey over the mountains, and our food has 
given out. We are so small that it takes only a 
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little to satisfy us. Please, would you let us 
have the crumbs that fall when you break your 
cake?’ 

The boy was tired and disappointed, and he 
replied crossly, ‘I’ve brought that cake all the 


- way up the mountain, and you need not think 


I am going to give it to dirty little bugs like 
you.’ 

Not a crumb did he give them. Worse 
than that, he trampled upon the harmless 
little creatures, crushing and killing thousands 
of them. 


‘But the meadow is so large,’ said the leader 


_ of the ants, ‘that there would be room enough 


for you and for all of us besides... You have no 
right to kill us just because we are smaller than 
you.’ | 

Then the boy was angry indeed, and he 
tramped back and forth on the long line of little 
creatures. 

The leader said: ‘A time of need comes 
to most people some day in their lives. It will 
come to you, and then you will wish those of us 
that you have killed were alive to help you.’ 
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‘I don’t think you could help me very much,’ 
said the boy scornfully, as he turned to one side 
to cross the meadow. ‘It would take something 
larger than you.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ replied the ant quietly, and added, 
‘It is not always that friendliness can be bought 
for crumbs of cake.’ 

It seemed to take a long, long time to cross 
the meadow, but at length the boy was on the 
farther side, and now he walked easily down the 
hill to a beautiful little lake. The hills clustered 
around it; the shadows of the trees about it 
were reflected in its clear waters. Now and 
then a little songbird flitted across, touching 
the tips of its wings and so making circles in the 
blue water. Now and then little fish snapped at 
a fly in the air above them. There seemed to 
be need of help everywhere, for on the shore lay 
an unlucky fish that had carelessly leaped too 
far and been caught in a shallow pool in the 
sand. The water had seeped out, and the fish 
lay gasping and flapping, struggling to go back 
to the lake. 

‘Please help me,’ the fish called. ‘I can’t 
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get into the water. Please give me just one 
little push so I can touch the water — just one.’ 
But when in its struggles the fish came near the 
boy’s foot, he did not give any help, but kicked 
it spitefully. 

“You wretch!’ cried the fish. ‘You don’t 
know it, but the time will come when you will 
have need of us. You will wish that we would 
help you, but it will be too late!’ 

So it was that the older brother made his 
trip out into the world. He did not like the 
world. He sat down on the grass near the little 
lake, ate the rest of his pancake, and went 
home. 

‘What was the trouble?’ asked his mother. 
*Didn’t you like the world?’ 

‘No, I hated it,’ replied the boy. ‘Every- 
body wanted me to do everything for it for 
nothing. No one did anything for me; why 
should I give cake to ants and help fishes out of 
puddles? I never get into a puddle.’ 

The younger brother was listening eagerly. 
Suddenly he turned to his father and said, 
‘Father, may I go and try the world?’ 
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The father hesitated, but at last he gave his 
consent. ‘Go and try the world,’ he said quietly. 
‘Let us see how you find it.’ 

The boy stepped forward eagerly, and in 
just no time at all he was on his way up the 
nearest road to the world. His mother had 
made him a pancake, and his father had given 
him a little bottle of water that would cure all 
diseases. 

He went on his way and when he came to the 
meadow where his brother had eaten the pan- 
cake, he too sat down to rest. The little ants 
circled around him, and when he was ready to 
eat they asked if they might have the crumbs. 

‘Of course,’ he replied, and before he ate a 
mouthful, he took the cake out of the bag and 
gave them a good big piece of it, all crumbled 
up just as the little folk like to have it. 

They thanked him and said: ‘Good Peter, 
kind Peter! Some day the time will come when 
you will need our help. Just wait and see how 
quickly we shall come to you! Ants are little, 
but they can help.’ 

Peter walked on till he came to the little lake. 
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Just as he was about to sit down, he saw a perch 
flapping about on the sand. He laid aside his 
bag of food, caught up the perch, dropped it 
into the water, and said: 

‘Poor little creature! Why should you slip 
out on the ground when you were made to live 
in the water? I must eat my lunch and hurry 
along, but I will sit on that rock close to the 
water and drop crumbs into it where you can 
get them!’ 

‘Thank you! Thank you, kind Peter!’ the 
fishes called. ‘Some day you will need our help, 
and then you will see how fast we can come to 
you.’ 

At last Peter came to a city; a gloomy, 
mournful city it was because the king’s daugh- 
ter was very ill and no one had been able to 
help her. She lay as if dead, and the king pro- 
mised in his grief that any man who could cure 
her should have her for his bride. Then Peter 
remembered the wonderful water that was in 
the bottle lying in the bottom of his knapsack, 
and he said to the innkeeper: 

“Will you send word to the king that the most 
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skillful doctor in all the world is at your house, 
and that if the king wishes, he will come and 
cure the princess.’ 

The king at once sent a carriage and six 
horses to bring the new doctor to the palace. 
The princess took three doses of the water and 
in a few days she was entirely well. But as to 
a marriage with Peter, that was quite a different 
matter, and she refused flatly. 

‘But you are bound to keep the royal pro- 
mise,’ said her father. ‘If you do not keep this 
one, you may some day lose a throne.’ 

At last the princess said: ‘If I must, I sup- 
pose I must; but if this doctor is so skillful and 
so wonderful, he will surely be able to pass any 
tests that I may wish to make’ — and this was 
all that she would say. 

Dr. Peter was ushered into the grand recep- 
tion room, where sat the princess and her 
parents. The princess presented him with two 
great bags. One was full of the tiny black seeds 
of the poppy; the other of ashes. She mixed the 
seeds and the ashes. 

Then she said: ‘ Dr. Peter, this is my first test. 
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It is to separate the seeds from the ashes before 
breakfast time to-morrow morning.’ 

Poor Dr. Peter! ‘When I was at home with 
my mother,’ he said to himself, ‘she thought I 
was hardly skillful enough to shell peas, and 
now I am to shell seeds out of ashes.’ It is little 
wonder that he went up the road into the up- 
land meadow to be alone and to think. 

Then came a troop of ants. 

“I hope that you are not unwilling to see us, 
Peter,’ they said. ‘You once helped us and now 
we are ready to help you. In the morning early 
we shall have the seeds and the ashes all sepa- 
rated and ready for you.’ 

In the morning the princess was disappointed, 
but she yielded. ‘Yes, I will marry him,’ she 
said; ‘that is, I will if he passes my second test 
— to bring me the most costly pear! that lies in 
the bottom of the harbor.’ 

*I will try to find it,’ said Peter, but very 
soberly, for he had little hope of success. It is no 
wonder that he went off to the little lake or that 
the tears came into his eyes and that for a min- 
ute or two the great doctor sobbed like a child. 
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Suddenly a perch flapped out of the water 
and said, ‘What are you crying for, Dr. Peter?’ 

“Why not cry?’ Peter answered. ‘The test 
that the princess is giving me is so hard that no 
one could possibly pass it. Who could ever get 
the finest pearl to be found in the bottom of the 
harbor?’ 

“Why, I could, Peter. It is the easiest thing 
in the world. Come to the harbor with me, and 
I will bring it to you in five minutes. I know 
just where it is. What are fishes for if not to 
help their good friends?’ 

In five minutes the pearl lay in Peter’s hand, 
and in three days the princess and the great 
doctor were married, and the wedding was 
the most splendid that was ever seen in that 
country. The great pearl lay in the very front 
of the coronet of the princess, and the little 
perch was one of the guests of honor. 

After the wedding, Peter’s brother said to 
the father grumblingly, ‘I could have married a 
princess as well as he if I had only had that 
bottle.’ 


And the father said, ‘Do you remember that 
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when you went away from home, I offered you a 
little bottle just like Peter’s and told you it was 
to make people happy; and you said you could 
not carry all that, you didn’t care whether they 
were happy or not?’ 

AND HE REMEMBERED. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF 
THE MOUNTAIN 


ONE morning when Lova woke, she found that 
her mother was still lying in bed. 

‘I am too weak and sick to get up,’ said the 
mother. ‘I don’t know what we shall do.’ 

‘Let me get you a piece of bread to eat,’ said 
Lova, ‘and then you will feel better.’ 

Lova opened the closet door and looked on 
every shelf, but not a bit of bread was to be 
seen. Worse than that, not a penny was to be 
seen anywhere. The mother had closed her eyes 
once more. What could a little girl only eight 
years old do to help? 

‘Mother,’ she cried, ‘tell me what to do! I 
am sure I can do something if you will only tell 
me what.’ | 

The mother thought and thought. ‘The only 
thing you can do, my little girl,’ she said, ‘is to 
take your little basket, go out into the forest, 
and pick some berries. Then you can carry 
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them to the town, and perhaps some one will 
give you pennies enough so you can buy a loaf of 
bread.’ 

Lova had never gone into the deep woods 
alone, but she was a brave little girl and eager 
to help her mother; so she went on till she came 
to a place where the berries were as big as big. 
Then she was so busy picking that she forgot 
she was alone, and indeed forgot everything 
except how glad she would be if she could fill the 
basket to the very brim and carry to her mother, 
not only a loaf of bread, but some medicine that 
would make her well. . 

Time passed quickly; and Lova had no idea 
how fast it was going. Of course in every forest 
darkness comes while it is still light out in the 
fields; but to the west of this forest lay a range 
of high mountains and so the sunset came very 
early indeed, and before Lova thought of going 
home, the shadows of the trees had become 
Jong and dark. It was a gloomy place for a little 
girl to be in all by herself; but Lova took up the 
heavy basket and set out in a narrow path that 
she thought must lead toward her home. 
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Lova tried to follow the path, but the shad- 

ows soon hid it. She was lost, indeed, and it is 
no wonder that the poor little girl stood still and 
cried. Then she thought of her mother and took 
new courage. She wiped her eyes and started in 
the direction where she thought her home must 
be. Only a few steps farther on, the wind had 
broken off some of the branches of one of the 
trees, and through this opening the last gleam 
of the sunset shone in and made a circle of light; 
and in the light stood a little man of the moun- 
tains. He had a long gray beard that came 
down below his knees. His coat was dark green, 
and his big soft hat was crushed down upon his 
head. 
'. Lova was at first more afraid than ever; but 
as he turned toward her, the sun shone out full 
into his face, and she saw how blue and twink- 
ling and kindly his eyes were, and she was no 
longer frightened. 

‘What is the matter, my little girl?’ he asked. 
‘What makes you cry? Has anything hurt 
you?’ 

‘Oh, no,’ replied the little girl with a sob, 
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‘LET ME CARRY YOUR BASKET’ 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 


‘but my mother is sick at home, and there isn’t 
any bread in the closet, and I came out to pick 
berries to buy a loaf.’ 

“Well, you have filled your basket, haven’t 
you?’ he asked gently. ‘What is the trouble?’ 

‘I was never in the dark woods alone before,’ 
said Lova, ‘and I don’t RenOW how to find the 
way home.’ 

‘But J know,’ said the little man with a 
smile. ‘Won’t that do just as well if I go with 
you? Let me carry your basket. Take fast hold 
of my hand, and you will be at home before you 
know it, and I think your mother will be much 
better than she was when you left her.’ 

So Lova took fast hold of his hand and they 
walked along happily together. The forest 
grew lighter at every step; and before long they 
were out in the open. 

‘Are you tired?’ asked the little old man, and 
queerly enough, Lova was not in the least tired. 

‘I do thank you so much,’ she said. ‘Isn’t 
there something that I can do for you?’ 

‘Maybe there will be some day,’ replied the 
little old man kindly, ‘but just now I have one 
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thing more to do for you, or rather for your 
mother. She has been sleeping all this morning, 
and all she needs now is a cup of drink made of 
these leaves.’ 

He stooped and picked a handful of leaves 
and handed them to the little girl. ‘Steep this,’ 
he said, ‘and when it is done, your mother will 
awake. Give her the liquid to drink, and before 
you know it, she will be well. Yonder is the 
cottage. Now good-bye.’ He smiled at her, 
shook hands, and before one could say ‘Jack 
Robinson,’ he was gone. 

Lova ran into the house; and sure enough, 
there lay her mother, looking pale, but evi- 
dently very much better. Lova told her what 
had happened to her in the forest. ‘But just 
see, mother,’ she said, ‘that is my basket of 
berries on the window-sill, and close beside it is 
a loaf of bread, and here in my hand are the 
leaves that he gave me to steep for you so that 
you will be all well! How did they ever come 
here? Who can the little man be?’ 

The mother clasped her hands happily. 
‘When I was a little girl,’ she said, ‘I used to 
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hear that somewhere on the mountains lived a 
little man with a green coat and a soft hat and a 
long gray beard. One day in every ten years he 
came down into the woods and if he chanced to 
meet a loving, kind-hearted child, he would be 
very good to her if she was in trouble, and would 
watch over her as long as she lived. Every one 
of us children wished that we might see him, but 
he never appeared to us. We spoke of him as 
the little man of the mountains, but I never 
knew any one who had met him before. But 
you are loving and kind and unselfish, and I do 
not see how he could help loving you.’ And the 
mother gave her little daughter a long, long kiss. 

‘But mother, you haven’t had any medicine,’ 
said Lova. She went out into the tiny kitchen, 
built a little fire, steeped the leaves, then 
strained the liquid and gave it to her mother to 
drink. Before she had fairly tasted it, she could 
sit up; and when there were still three drops 
left in the bottom of the cup, she put her foot on 
the floor and walked across the room, 

Both Lova and her mother had quite for- 
gotten how hungry they were, but little Lova 
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now put the bread upon the table, and they sat 
down to eat. Now not far away stood another 
cottage and in it lived a troublesome boy. He 
lied and he stole and never could be trusted in 
the cottage. He had seen Lova on her way 
home, and after the little man had said good- 
bye to her, he crept into the shadow of the 
house close beside the open window, and lis- 
tened to see what he could find out. He heard 
Lova tell the whole story to her mother, and 
said to himself: 

‘T’ll get hold of some of those leaves in one 
way or another, and I’ll carry them to town and 
sell them. It’s no matter whether they are the 
same or not if they only look like them.’ 

So the following morning the boy went far 
away into the woods and picked a basketful of 
berries. Then he sat down on a log and rubbed 
his fists into his eyes, and began to cry. The 
whole forest was full of his bellowings. 

There was such a hullaballoo that before long 
the little man came through the trees and asked, 
‘Why do you make such a hullaballoo in my 
quiet forest?’ 
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“Because my father is sick and alone, and I 
can’t find my way home,’ said the boy, rubbing 
his eyes and boohooing. ‘Say, can’t you tell me 
how to get out of the woods?’ 

“If you are telling me the truth, I will help 
you, replied the man of the mountains. ‘Follow 
me!’ —and the boy followed him. Indeed, he 
could not do much else, for the little man kept 
fast hold of his hand and dragged him uphill 
and downhill until he was completely tired out. 

When he could hardly take another step, the 
mountain man said: 

‘Now we will wait a bit, and I will give you 
some remarkable leaves to carry home with you 
to cure your sick father.’ At this the little man 
stooped down and picked a handful of leaves. 
‘Steep those,’ he said, ‘when you reach home 
and drink of the healing liquid. You will be a 
better boy for it. See if you are not.’ 

When the boy reached home, he steeped the 
leaves and took a long drink. ‘I’ll have the 
real,’ he said to himself, ‘and the people in the 
town may have the make-believe leaves.’ He 
took a long, long swallow of the liquid — and 
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was as salt as brine; as sour as vinegar; as hot as 
red pepper; and as bitter as gall — and it stung 
his throat like a whole hive of bees. 

- Three long days this lasted, but the boy did 
improve greatly; so you see that the medicine 
was really of high value and an exceedingly good 
thing to have in the house. 


THE BOY WHO WAS EASILY 
PLEASED 


Tue son of the owner of the big estate was en- 
gaged to be married, and in honor of the great 
event there was to be a feast. Everybody on the 
place was invited. There were not only the 
farmer and the farmer’s wife and daughter and 
son, but there were also the lads and lassies who 
lived with them in the big old-fashioned farm- 
house. The boys had come to learn how to milk 
the cows, how to plant and sow and reap and 
care for the gardens and hay fields. The girls 
had come to learn how to make the best of but- 
ter and cheese and care for the dairy; how to 
spin and weave and cook and clean. 

Everybody was coming to the feast, and 
everybody had put on his best clothes in honor 
of the event. These people all stood at the doors 
of their houses, waiting for the procession to 
form that was to go to the meadow where the 
sports were to be. 
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Besides the people who carried on the farm, 
there was a group of charcoal burners, with 
hands as clean as soap and sand would make 
them. A little farther on were the shepherds, 
looking very trim in their clean frocks. Beside 
the shepherds were the shepherd dogs, kind and 
shaggy and dignified, glancing up to their mas- 
ters now and then to see if there was anything 
for them to do. | 

Last of all stood a father and mother with 
their small son. He was an only child, a spoiled 
child too, so completely spoiled that whenever 
people who knew him saw him coming they be- 
gan to wonder what mischief he would be up to 
before the day was done. 

The bridegroom and one of his friends were 
talking together about the boy at that very 
moment. 

“What do you suppose he will do to-day?’ 
asked the friend. 

‘I don’t mean that he shall do anything,’ re- 
plied the bridegroom. ‘I’m going to take charge 
of him. I mean to give him everything that he 
wants, and he won’t have anything to cry for. 
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He wouldn’t be half so bad if people only knew | 
how to manage him.’ 

The boy’s mother drew herself up very stiffly 
and tossed her head with the new feather in the 
bonnet, for she had heard every word of the talk! 

‘My boy does not need any managing,’ she 
declared. ‘He is always so easily pleased. There 
never was a better boy in the whole world.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said the bridegroom heartily. 

After the sports were over, then came the 
feast. The tables were loaded with everything 
good to eat that could be dreamed of. The 
bridegroom kept an eye ou the boy, and saw to 
it that he had everything that he wanted, and 
the feast went on merrily until the end. 

The last thing served was red apples, a whole 
plate of them set before each person, and little 
cakes with them. The boy began to howl. 

“Well, young man, what is the trouble?’ 
asked the bridegroom. ‘Are you hungry?’ 

But the boy only screamed something that no 
one could understand. Then he cried. The 
mother cried, too, and before long tears began 
to drop from the father’s eyes. | 
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Then the bridegroom asked again, ‘Are you 
hungry?’ 

‘No, I am full,’ he cried. 

‘That’s just like my precious boy,’ said the 
mother. ‘I’ve never known him to be greedy. 
He always stops when he has had enough.’ 

‘So does a pig,’ muttered somebody in the 
crowd. 

‘Come here, my boy,’ called the bride- 
groom, ‘and I will stuff your pockets full of 
cake.’ 

‘They are full already,’ said the boy with a 
snarl, ‘both of them.’ 

“Why, that would be greedy!’ exclaimed the 
mother. ‘Our boy is never greedy.’ 

Then the bridegroom whispered in the ear of 
the boy, ‘Run home and empty your pockets, 
and then come back and you shall have as many 
more cakes as you like.’ 

‘I have been home and emptied them three 
times already!’ shrieked the boy. 

‘People tease the child,’ declared the mother. 
“He is so gentle and yielding, he will do anything 
for peace.” 
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‘Now, my boy,’ said the bridegroom, ‘run 
home and then come back again.’ 

“But I can’t, I can’t!’ he screamed. ‘When I 
come back those people will have them all eaten 
up.’ 

‘Give him what he wants,’ whispered the 
bridegroom’s friend mischievously. 

‘Indeed and I will,’ declared the bridegroom; 
and to the boy he said, ‘See here! We'll all 
stand up close together and take hold of hands, 
and not eat one mouthful till you come back. 
How’s that?’ 

The boy smiled, a kind of gingerbready smile. 
His mother wiped the tears from her eyes and 
cried, ‘Isn’t that touching! The dear little fel- 
low is always so contented and satisfied! It 
takes so little to please him.’ 

‘Everybody knows that,’ said the father 
proudly. - 

The mother gave the feather on her bonnet 
another shake and said, ‘You might search the 
world over and not find another child like him.’ 

‘That is true,’ said the father proudly. And 
all the people echoed, ‘That’s true.’ 


THE SAD STORY OF 
HALFCOCK 


ONCE upon a time, so long ago that no one can 
remember when, there was a kind-hearted hen 
who lived contentedly in a garden. A whole 
troop of chickens followed her about, every one 
of them well and happy except one cock. 

This little fellow was really only half a cock, 
for he had but one wing, one eye, and one leg. 
This was why he was called ‘ Halfcock.’ He was 
a’ queer-looking youngster, but he put on more 
airs than his father, who was the largest and 
handsomest cock in the whole parish. 

One day Halfcock said to his mother: ‘How 
dull it is here in the country! I want to go to the 
city. I want to see the king and the queen and 
the big houses.’ 

The poor mother trembled in every limb. 
‘My boy,’ she said, ‘who ever put such a foolish 
thought into your head? Your father is the 
handsomest cock of the whole countryside, and 
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he has never left this garden for even an hour. 
Where can you come upon another yard as fine 
as this? Where is there another dust-heap like 
ours or a better henhouse?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Halfcock smartly, 
‘and how could I, for I have never seen any 
others. That is just what I want to do — to go 
and see some other places and other people. 
My brothers and sisters are no wiser than I — 
nor half so wise,’ he added under his breath. 

‘But, my son,’ said the hen pityingly, ‘have 
you ever looked at yourself in a glass and seen 
that you have only one leg and one eye?’ 

‘That is not my fault,’ said the cock pertly. 
‘How could I help it? Anyway, I should never 
be any better here; but in the city I might find 
some great doctor who could cure me, or at 
least make me another half. If not that, he 
might give me a fire-red comb so big and beau- 
tiful that no one would look at anything else. 
I’m going, I am, and you need not begin to rea- 
son with me.’ 

‘No, I will not try to reason with you,’ said 
the mother sadly. ‘It would be of no use. Go 
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now and say farewell to your father.’ She 
wiped her eyes with a withered leaf, and Half- 
cock turned away. 

He went to his father and kissed his foot in 
an offhand fashion, and said good-bye. The old 
cock took leave of his son with much dignity and 
did not try to persuade him to stay. Indeed, 
Halfcock had always been rather impertinent to 
his father, and perhaps the old cock was not so 
very sorry to see him go. 

Halfcock fluttered his wing, crowed three 
times as a parting salute and farewell in one, 
and then he was gone. 

Before long he came to a little brook. It was 
at the height of summer and its bed was almost 
dry. The brook had been in despair, but when 
it caught a glimpse of the wandering chicken, 
it felt a little hope that there might be help for 
it, and called: 

‘Brother Chicken, please come and help me! 
You see how weak I am. I cannot even get into 
my proper bed, for I haven’t strength enough to 
work through the broken twigs and branches 
that clog up my course. I cannot make my way 
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around them, I am too weak for even that. If 
you will only push those twigs a little one side 
with your bill, I can go on. In payment you may 
not only slake your thirst in my waters, but 
you may always count upon my help when the 
rain has given me back my strength.’ 

The chicken tossed his head and replied, ‘Of 
course I could help you if I chose, but most cer- 
tainly I will not. How should I look doing the 
dirtiest of work and then going into the town 
with my clothes all mud and dirt?’ 

‘The time will come, and before you think, 
that you will wish for my help,’ said the brook 
in a hoarse voice. 

The wicked chicken caught up a stick and, as 
the brook lay, stretched out faint and weak on 
the ground, struck him a heavy blow. 

The brook said feebly, ‘My dear Chicken, in 
this world no one can stand alone, we all need 
one another. Just look at me now! See how the 
heat of summer has weakened me, though at 
other times I am full and strong. Then I can roll 
up waves and lay waste great fields. Then I am 
so powerful that no one can resist me; but these 
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dogdays have made me feeble. My head was 
dizzy with the perfume of flowers. I played, I 
fell asleep; and now you find me almost faint- 
ing. If you would only lift me up two or three 
inches with your bill and fan me with your 
wing; that would be enough so I could flow 
once more. Just a moment’s help, and I could 
make my way to the cavern where my mother, 
my sisters and brothers are dwelling. They 
would give me food. They would pierce some 
cloud and the fall of rain would make me strong 
again.’ 

‘That wind brother has often made a fool of 
me,’ declared the unfeeling chicken. ‘He has 
blown on my back and puffed out my tail like 
the heddles of a loom, so that people were really 
afraid of me. No, indeed, I won’t help you.’ 

Halfcock crowed three times in a shrill voice 
and fluttered along his way. He soon came to a 
mowed field. There had been fire in the stub- 
ble, and a thread of smoke was rising in a 
little breeze. As Halfcock came nearer, he saw 
a tiny spark which was just going out in the 
ashes. 
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‘Dear Halfcock,’ called the spark when he 
came in sight, ‘you have come at just the right 
moment to save my life. I am ready to go out 
for want of food. I don’t know where my rela- 
tives the winds are. They always help me at 
such times. Give me a wisp of straw and then I 
can rouse up again.’ 

‘I’ve nothing to do with your quarrels,’ de- 
clared Halfcock indifferently. ‘Go out if you 
like. It is nothing to me. I don’t ask you for 
help, and you needn’t ask me. I should have to 
be a long way down in the world before I would 
come to you. How you do boast!’ shrieked the 
bad chicken. ‘See, I have you in my grasp al- 
ready!’ he said, and scratched ashes over the 
spark and gave his favorite three crows of scorn 
and defiance. 

At last Halfcock was in the city, and he went 
first of all to the castle, hoping to see the king 
and the queen. Alas, he was stopped by the 
sentinel, and angry enough was he. He man- 
aged, however, to slip in through a side door 
where many people were coming and going. 
Then a terrible disaster came upon him, for the 
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cook’s boy seized him and was about to wring 
his neck. 

‘Bring me hot water! Quick, quick!’ cried 
the boy. ‘Here’s a fine young cock! Bring me 
hot water so I can scald him!’ 

Then it was the turn of the cock to beg for help. 

‘Oh, water, dear water!’ he screamed. ‘Don’t 
scald me! Have mercy, I beg you!’ 

‘Did you have mercy when I begged you for 
help?’ demanded the water, boiling with rage; 
and the next minute the scalding water was 
poured over the chicken, leaving the cook’s boy 
nothing to do but to pluck the feathers. 

Then Halfcock was put on the spit to roast, 
and how he did plead for mercy! 

‘Fire, glowing fire!’ he shrieked, ‘you are so 
great and so powerful, have pity on me! Tame 
your heat! Lessen your flame! Don’t burn me 
up!’ 

“You evil creature,’ roared the fire, ‘you beg 
for help, but not long ago you refused me any 
help and declared that you would never need 
anything from me! Now watch me and see how 
quick I can be!’ 
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The fire was not satisfied with making the 
cock brown, but burned him so that he was 
black as a coal. Then the cook caught him up 
and threw him out of the window. The wind 
got hold of him and whirled him round and 
round, down the street and up in the air. 

“Oh, good wind,’ cried Halfcock, ‘you are so 
powerful that you need not obey any one, have 
pity on me, have pity! Let me go back to my 
beautiful dust-heap, the dearest place in all the 
world! Let me go back to peace and quiet!’ 

“Give you peace and quiet? No, never! You 
shall have only what you deserve and ; 
The wind caught him and tossed him up and 
down and round about, and finally he lodged on 
top of a church tower. There he sat, black, 
without either flesh or feathers, beaten by the 
rain, twisted and blown through and through by 
the tempests, burned by the blazing sun at 
noonday. The garden and the beautiful dust- 
heap were lost to him forever. He even lost his 
name, for he is no longer Halfcock, but Weath- 
ervane. 


THE YOUNG MAN WHO USED 
HIS BRAINS 


A Lona, long time ago there was a great stone 
castle standing high up among the mountains. 
It had a moat, a drawbridge, slender windows 
in the thickness of the walls, and towers that 
reached up to the clouds. 

Now there was something remarkable about 
one of these towers. As it was the tallest of all, 
of course one could see from it a long way 
around. Indeed, the whole kingdom could be 
seen; but more than this, near the top of the 
tower there were twelve windows, and taking 
them in turn, one could see not only the whole 
kingdom, but also what lay underground as 
well as aboveground. 

This was the home of a beautiful princess. 
She liked to wander over the whole castle; but 
best of all she enjoyed climbing the many stairs 
to the magic tower and watching to see what 
was going on both above the surface of the 
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ground and below it. From the first window 
she saw just so much; from the second a little 
more; from the third still more, and so on to the 
twelfth; and from this she could see land and 
sea and sky, and all that was under them and 
over them. 

She often wondered whether it would be pos- 
sible for any one to hide himself so cunningly 
that she could not see him at the twelfth win- 
dow; and on her twenty-first birthday she sent 
out a proclamation to all the kingdoms that 
touched upon her own, saying that if any man 
of high degree could hide himself from her so 
completely that she could not find him, she 
would take him for her husband. 

The young men of all these kingdoms were 
interested, for the princess was handsome and 
rich and more than worthy of the best of them. 
One after another tried, but no one succeeded, 
for just as one thought he was completely hid- 
den from her, he would hear a merry laugh from 
the princess with ‘I see you! You are behind the 
old oak tree’; or, ‘You are on the drawbridge.’ 
And at length it had been so long since any one 
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had presented himself to try the magic that peo- 
ple had almost forgotten its existence. 

But now three brothers asked for an inter- 
view. They had come from the most distant 
boundary of the largest kingdom touching upon 
that of the princess. They were of high degree, 
men whom even a princess could not scorn as 
suitors, and there was no ground for refusing 
them a chance save that the princess knew they 
were almost certain to fail, and that in that case 
they would be laughed at from one end of the 
land to the other. Somehow she did not want 
them to be laughed at, especially the youngest 
one, for he had such a bright, cheery, friendly 
face that she did not like to think of its being 
gloomy from disappointment; but she gave her 
gracious permission for them to make the trial. 
The eldest made his bow to her and went in 
search of a hiding-place. 

It was not long before he came back dirty and 
muddy. He had had his trial, had dug a hole in 
the ground, and slipped into it; but he had ac- 
complished nothing more than to make himself 
very dirty, and to give the princess a good laugh, 
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for she had been standing in the tower and had 
seen what he was about when she took her first 
look out of the first window. Now he was in the 
charge of one of the royal guards and was to be 
taken to the city gates and forbidden ever to set 
his foot in the kingdom again. 

So the eldest of the brothers went home — 
maybe in a hurry to get another suit of clothes 
—and the second set out to try his luck. 
“There’s one thing sure,’ he said to himself, ‘and 
it is that I will not slip into a muddy hole. I 
mean to go where it is not quite so easy — and 
slippery.’ And so he went softly down the back 
stairs of the castle into the cellar. ‘This will be 
a fine place to hide, in one of these dark cor- 
ners, he said; and he wandered up and down 
and round and round and from one side to the 
other, till he found a place to suit him. Two 
other things happened. One was that he lost 
his way and could not even find himself; the 
other was that he heard the laughter of the 
princess as she gave directions to one of the 
stewards where he might find the foreign prince 
and start him on his homeward way. 
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Now came the turn of the youngest brother. 
He was just the age of the princess, and so 
bright and handsome that she could not bear to 
let him undertake the trial and fail, as she was 
sure he would do; however, the royal word must 
not be broken, and so when he knelt before the 
throne and asked her permission, she bowed her 
consent. 

‘Noble princess,’ he said, ‘before I take the 
test of worthiness to win your peerless hand, the 
test that will make me the happiest of men or 
the most unhappy, may I beseech two favors of 
your highness?’ 

‘So they be fair ones,’ said the princess, ‘such 
favors as any other man might ask if he would. 
Name them.’ 

‘They are fair,’ replied the prince. ‘One is 
that as I am from a greater distance than ever 
suitor came to this kingdom before, and know 
even less of this country than my brothers, I 
may have one day to rest from my journey and 
make my plans; and, second, that for the same 
reason I may have two trials instead of one.’ 

The princess hesitated at ‘two trials,’ then 
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she said, ‘I think that I would have allowed the 
two trials to any other suitor who came from so 
long a distance — and had the wit to ask for 
them,’ she added to herself. ‘They are granted.’ 

And now the young man had one day in which 
to plan for his first attempt. ‘I can think better 
if I am out of doors,’ he said to himself; so he 
took up his gun and went out into the woods. 
Before long he saw a crow perched upon a tree. 
He had no idea of shooting the crow, but before 
he could say a word the bird began to plead. 

‘Caw! Caw! Caw! Let me go free! Let me 
go free! I'll pay you well if you will! I'll lend 
you all the wisdom of the crows. Caw! Caw!’ 

‘I never thought of shooting you,’ said the 
young suitor, ‘but I shall be glad of the wisdom 
of the crows, for I foresee that my own head will 
not be of much service.’ 

He had gone only a little way farther when he 
saw a lame fox hobbling along on three legs. 

The fox did not wait to be aimed at, but be- 
gan to call out at once, ‘Help me! Help me! 
Don’t shoot, and I will help you when your time 
of need comes.’ 
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‘What is the matter?’ asked the young man. 

The lame fox held up its paw and said, ‘Come 
a little nearer and you will see the thorn in my 
foot. Come and pull it out, I beg you, and you 
shall have the Les of the foxes when your 
time of need comes.’ 

‘Indeed, and I shall need the wisdom of the 
whole country, I fear,’ said the young suitor. 

He pulled out the thorn, bathed the swollen 
foot in cool water, and then let the fox go free; 
and so it came to pass that when he returned to 
the castle, he had not taken the life of beast or 
bird. He would have been much encouraged if 
he had known that the princess was watching 
him all this time, and that when she saw that he 
had taken no life of beast or bird, she had 
clapped her hands softly and whispered to her- 
self, ‘I hope he will win! I do hope he will 
win!’ 

Of course the young man did not know this, 
and as the twilight fell and the dark came faster 
and faster, he began to wonder if he was not 
very foolish to undertake such a trial. He was 
almost sure that he would fail, and then the 
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whole country would have one more laughing- 
stock. He tossed and tumbled on his bed and 
was almost as tired and restless when the sun 
rose in the morning as he had been when it set 
the night before. 

This was the day when he was to make his 
first trial, but he knew no more hiding-places 
than when he first entered the kingdom. Sud- 
denly he remembered his two friends, the crow 
and the fox. ‘I am sure I don’t know what they 
can do for me,’ he said to himself, ‘but I will go 
and see.’ 

So out of the woods he went, and before long 
he caught sight of the big black crow sitting on 
the branch of a tree. 

‘Caw! Caw! I thought you’d come,’ said the 
crow in greeting. 

‘Yes, I’ve come,’ responded the young man 
rather dolefully. ‘You promised to help me, 
and here I am. Will you tell me the darkest 
place in the land for me to creep into so the 
princess cannot see me?’ 

‘Indeed, and if I knew that,’ said the crow, 
‘I'd be a suitor for the hand of the princess my- 
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self, but I'll go into my own little dark nest and 
think.’ 

The crow went to his nest and began to think. 
He kept on thinking. The morning passed, the 
afternoon passed, and the crow still pondered. 
At length he took tke young man to the bird 
house and spread his black wings over him. 

‘Under my wings is the very darkest place I 
know,’ said the crow. ‘Surely it will take more 
than one princess to find you here with dark- 
ness above you and darkness around you and 
darkness beneath you.’ 

The princess was searching for her suitor. 
She looked out the first window, but he was no- 
where to be seen. Neither could she find him 
when she looked out the second and the third 
and so on to the eleventh window. Indeed, how 
could she hope to find him when the sky was 
dark and the earth and air were dark, and the 
young man was hidden between the two dark- 
nesses with the black wings of the crow to make 
it still darker. It seemed as if the princess could 
not possibly discover him, but in a little while 
he heard her say: 
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‘I see you! I see you! You are in the crow 
house! Now you have only one chance more.’ 

‘The crow has done his best for me,’ thought 
the young man. ‘I will find the fox, and if he 
cannot help me, I shall have to give up.’ 

So out into the woods he went and called the 
fox with the lame foot. 

‘I’m almost well,’ cried the fox, ‘thanks to 
you. Now tell me what I can do for you.’ 

‘I think you would better show me the way 
to the gate,’ replied the young man gloomily. 
‘I suppose I shall have to give up and go home.’ 

‘But you have one more chance,’ said the fox, 
‘and all you need is to win one victory. When 
you have a hard thing that you know how to do, 
it is easier than an easy thing that you don’t 
know how to do. Just think it out and win the 
test. You have been using other people’s brains. 
Now use your own. Remember that your own 
brains are better for you than those of any one 
else, no matter how brilliant he may be. Think 
it out for yourself and win the test.’ 

The fox so encouraged the young suitor that 
he began to do some thinking for himself. ‘I’ve 
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tried to hide in the dark,’ he thought, ‘and been 
found out, and now I’ll do something different, 
I'll think.’ So he thought and he thought and he 
thought, and before the day was over he had 
made up his mind; and that’s almost the biggest 
thing in the world that any one can do. 

Then he went to the princess and said, ‘No- 
ble princess, lest this search should weary you, 
are you graciously pleased to decree that it shall 
come to an end with one hour’s watching at the 
twelfth window just at noon to-day?’ 

The princess agreed, but to herself she said: 
“What can he be about? Surely he has lost his 
wits; but let him have his way. I'll grant his re- 
quest, for I am heartily tired of standing in 
tower windows. Of course I shall find him — 
but even if I don’t, it won’t be half so bad as it 
might be if he was some one of the others,’ she 
said to herself softly. 

When it was almost noon, the air was bright 
and clear, and the sun was dazzling. The young 
suitor made ready for his last trial. He took off 
his hat to the princess, then he made himself 
comfortable on a log under the tower window 
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and they both waited, the princess at least had 
no idea for what. 

The sun grew brighter and brighter, and when 
it had come exactly to the noon mark on the 
sundial of the castle, the young man stood up 
very straight with a bright silver dish, which he 
had begged of the steward, in his hand, and 
flashed the sunshine straight into the eyes of 
the princess. She turned away. Then she re- 
membered that she had given her royal word 
not to leave the window till the hour was up, 
and she stood up as straight as he. 

And so they stood looking at each other. The 
only difference was that, while the young man 
could see the princess, the princess could not see 
the young man; and so the search had at last 
come to an end, and the day of the suitor’s 
victory was also his wedding day. 


THE THREE GIFTS 


THERE were once three young men who were 
suitors for the hand of the same girl. They were 
strangers to one another, and as she let one call 
on Monday, one on Wednesday, and one on Fri- 
day, they never came at the same time, and 
never met. 

As for the girl, she liked every one of them so 
well that she hardly knew which to choose, and 
if it had not been for New Year’s Day, she 
might still be sitting in an armchair by the 
western window, trying to decide. 

New Year’s Day was coming, and each one 
of them planned to go and wish her a happy 
New Year. It came to pass that they all ar- 
rived at the same time. The girl tried to talk 
with them all, but they sat and scowled at one 
another, and the longer they stayed, the crosser 
they became, for each was wishing that the 
others would go. 

At last the girl said: ‘I don’t think we are 
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having a very good time. You all want to 
marry me, and I honestly do not know which 
one to choose. Now will you let me make a 
test? Will you go away for a year, and when 
the year is past, bring me each a gift? I promise 
that the one bringing the gift that I like best 
shall be my husband.’ 

Now that they were all to have exactly the 
same chance, they could not be jealous of one 
another; and they started off on their journey 
all together. 

At evening they came to the crossroads. 
They agreed that each should take one of the 
three roads, and that at the end of the year 
they should meet at this same place to compare 
their gifts before they presented them to the 
girl. Then they separated quite in friendly 
fashion, and not at all as enemies. 

The first went far, far away. He roamed 
from one city to another, but somehow he could 
not find just what seemed to him the very best 
thing in the world for his gift. 

One warm day when he was thirsty, he hap- 
pened to pass by an old woman who was selling 
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apples on the street. He took up one and said, 
‘How much are these a measure, my good 
woman?’ 

The woman smiled and said, ‘Take one and 
you will have a measure. I think that would be 
enough if you have the money to buy only one 
of the apples.’ 

‘What does the woman mean?’ he exclaimed, 
and he looked a little offended. ‘What is there 
so wonderful about your apples?’ - 

‘These are not common fruit, such as you 
can pick from every tree,’ she replied. ‘If 
any one Is so sick that the doctors have given 
him up, let him eat a bit from one of these 
apples, and he will be up and well in no time 
at all.’ 

The young man did not delay any longer. 
Indeed, he was afraid that some one would be 
before him, and he paid a high price for just one 
apple, so he could carry it to the girl. 

The second suitor wandered about fully as 
long as the first, roaming around from place to 
place in search of something that would be fine 
enough to serve for his gift. 
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He, too, went from town to town, and at 
length he happened to go by the workshop of a 
joiner. Outside the shop stood all kinds of 
tables and chairs, and, as he was feeling tired 
just then, he sat down for a moment in a big 
easy-chair. 

The master of the shop came out, and the 
suitor said, ‘This is a very comfortable chair. 
How much is it?’ 

The master told him what it cost, and the 
suitor walked about among the furniture, look- 
ing at one thing and another. 

‘And that old broken thing over yonder,’ said 
the suitor, and pointed to a broken easy-chair 
that stood near him, ‘how much is that?’ 

The master named so high a price that the 
suitor laughed. 

‘I am not so stupid as to pay all that for such 
a shabby old thing,’ he said, and turned to leave 
the shop. 

‘Hold on a moment,’ called the master. ‘I 
am not trying to cheat you. It is only that you 
do not know the remarkable quality which that 
chair possesses.’ 
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‘What “‘remarkable quality’’ do you mean?’ 
asked the suitor. 

‘Well,’ said the master, ‘I think you will 
agree with me that it is a valuable chair when 
I tell you that if a man seats himself in it and 
wishes one thing or another—it makes no 
difference what — his wish will come to pass on 
the instant.’ 

It did not take the suitor long to decide to 
buy the chair, even though it did cost almost 
all the money he had in the world. 

He stood and gazed at his purchase and 
rubbed his hands for joy. ‘That is the thing for 
my sweetheart,’ he said to himself. ‘Surely, 
nothing could please her more, for with this she 
can have whatever else she may want just by 
making a wish.’ 

So he put the chair on his shoulder and car- 
ried it off to his lodgings; and there he sat and 
gazed at it until it was time to go to meet the 
other suitors. 

The third suitor had also gone far away, up 
and down in the country and criss-cross from 
city to city, but nothing had he found that 
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seemed to him half wonderful enough to give 
to so wonderful a girl. At length, when he had 
almost given up the search, he came to a store 
full from top to bottom of beautiful things. 
Among these were multitudes of looking- 
glasses of all sizes and all sorts. He asked the 
price of many of them, but did not see just 
what seemed of value enough for his gift. 

At last he saw in a rather dark corner a 
shabby little glass, and he asked, more in jest 
than in earnest, ‘How much is that handsome 
mirror over there?’ 

The merchant named a large price. 

‘IT am not sure that I have so much money in 
the world,’ said the suitor, laughing. 

“You'd do well to take every shilling of it and 
buy this glass,’ declared the merchant soberly, 
‘for in it you can see at any moment whatever 
you choose to name. Try it if you like.’ 

So the young man looked into the glass and 
wished that he might see her whom he loved; 
and at once he saw her as she stood coiling up 
her hair. 

This was enough. ‘I must have the glass,’ 
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he said, and he willingly paid all his money and 
bought it. ‘Surely this is a gift of more value,’ 
he thought, ‘than either of the others can give.’ 

When the year had come to its end, the three 
suitors met at the crossroads as they had 
agreed, and each one showed what he had 
bought. The first showed the apple; the second 
the easy-chair; the third held up his looking- 
glass; and they all took a look. They saw the 
girl, but, alas, she lay on her bed, sick unto 
death. Her parents were weeping. Doctors stood 


about her, but they were helpless to save her life. 


Then the first suitor cried, ‘Oh, if I was only 
there with my apple!’ 

And the second cried, ‘Let us seat ourselves 
in my easy-chair and wish that we were there!’ 

And in a moment all three were in the room of 
the sick girl. Quick as a flash the first cut a bit 
of apple and pressed it between her lips. In a 
breath she raised her head and her arms, and, 
before one could call her name, she was no 
longer ill, but as well as ever in all her life. 


But which gift saved the girl’s life, and which | 


suitor did she marry? 


THE UNKNOWN TRAVELERS 


In a little village among the hills there once 
lived two peasants. One was poor, but he felt 
rich because he had so good a son. The other 
was rich, but he felt poor because he always 
wanted more wealth than he had. | 

Now the rich man owned a hundred sheep 
and a good pasture for them. The poor man 
owned only three sheep, and he was troubled, 
not because they were so few, but because his 
pasturage had become so dry. 

‘I really do not know how we can feed the 
sheep,’ he said to his son Stefan. ‘I have only 
this bit of land.’ 

‘Our neighbor has great fields of pasturage,’ 
said Stefan. ‘Couldn’t we ask him if he will let 
our three sheep graze with his hundred?’ 

‘He would say no,’ replied the father. 

‘But if we had pasture and he had none, we 
should help him,’ Stefan persisted. ‘May I go 
and ask him?’ 
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The father hesitated. ‘It will do no good,’ he 
said, ‘but — yes, go if you wish.’ 

Stefan, too, was not sure whether it would do 
any good, but he started for the rich man’s 
house, told him their trouble, and asked if the 
three sheep might run with his hundred. 

The rich man frowned a little and wrinkled 
his forehead, and said, ‘ Well, a thing like that 
has to be considered. It is not always well to 
put so many sheep together; something might 
happen to them.’ 

‘But I would watch them very carefully,’ 
said Stefan, ‘and then you would have two 
shepherds instead of one.’ 

‘Boys’ care!’ muttered the rich man. 

‘But I can run faster than your shepherd 
man,’ said Stefan, ‘and I could find you much 
sooner than he could if anything happened to 
one of them.’ 

The rich man did not know what to say. He 
did not want the villagers to know that he had 
refused so small a favor, and he did not want to 
give away one spear of grass. 

At length he said: ‘I always was too generous 
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for my own interest, but I suppose you will have 
to bring them in. You keep your sheep in one 
corner till mine have done with a piece of land, 
then you may drive them in and let them feed 
where my sheep have been. And see that you 
attend to your business, or out they go.’ 

The boy thanked him and hurried home to 
tell his father. 

After a while it came to pass that the king 
sent a messenger to the rich man to say that a 
good fat sheep was needed at the castle for 
dinner. Now the rich man did not wish to re- 
fuse the king, and he hardly knew what to do, 
for the king did not always pay very promptly 
for his purchases. At length he had an idea. 
‘Take one of those three sheep in the corner,’ he 
said, and walked away to his house, paying no 
more attention to them. 

The poor man was distressed, but he was 
helpless. The rich man would not pay; the king 
might, but no one knew when. 

Not long after this the king sent for another 
sheep, and once more the rich man gave the 
messenger one of the poor man’s sheep. The 
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boy could do nothing to save it, but he said to 
himself, ‘The king will need another sheep be- 
fore long, and then the rich neighbor will take 
the last of our three. It is much better that I 
should run away with it to the hills before he 
seizes it.’ 

So the boy drove the sheep to a little valley 
high up in the mountains where there was water 
and plenty of good rich grass for one sheep, 
though not for three. The father was sad 
enough when the boy did not come home. He 
looked for him here, there, and everywhere, but 
Stefan was nowhere to be seen. He even went 
to the house of the rich man and asked if he had 
been there. 

‘I don’t know anything about the boy,’ re- 
plied the man. ‘I did not want him to come 
here in the first place, and if he has got into 
trouble, it is not my fault.’ 

The poor man searched and searched, but for 
a long time he found no trace of Stefan. He 
begged the summer showers to help him, the 
thunder and the lightning and the snowstorms. 
Then he asked even the great sun himself to 
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show him a way to his boy, by road or footpath 
or river bed; but the sun knew of none. He was 
almost in despair when he felt a little wind 
twisting the cap off from his head. 

“You’ve asked every one else in the village 
where to find your boy,’ said a whistling voice 
at his ear, ‘and I’m the only one after all who 
knows where he is. I helped bring him, and if 
you will always take off your cap to me in 
future, I'll carry you to him.’ 

The man tried to see who this new friend was, 
but before he could turn his head halfway 
around, he was lifted up into the air and whirled 
up and down, and round and round, and then 
dropped gently into the deep little valley and to 
a mossy seat beside his son. 

“Good-bye!” said the friend. ‘Always be re- 
spectful to a whirlwind. He may be going your 
way.’ 

The father and Stefan had much to say to 
each other, but before long they realized that 
they were two very hungry people. The father 
had brought bread and cheese and a bottle of 
milk with him, and they were ready enough for 
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their supper. They spread the food out on a 
rock and were about to eat when they heard 
steps over their heads and bits of pebbles 
dropped down from above them. 

They sprang up, and, walking along the little 
winding path came two men, men with pleasant 
faces and gentle voices. 

‘May we eat our evening meal with you?’ 
asked one of the strangers with a kindly smile. 
‘Have you plenty for all?’ 

Now the father and son had not very much 
for two, and surely not enough for four; but they 
answered cheerfully and gave the strangers a 
cordial greeting. ‘Come,’ they said. ‘You are 
as welcome to what we have as we ourselves.’ 

So the two wanderers sat down by the rock 
and they and the father and son ate their even- 
ing meal together; and then they rolled them- 
selves up in their heavy coats and lay down to 
sleep. In the morning they slipped away before 
the others were awake, but on the rock was 
spread a generous breakfast for the two vil- 
lagers. 

Who the unknown travelers were, neither 
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father nor son had any idea; but Stefan said 
that once in the night he had waked for a mo- 
ment, and he was sure that in the gleam of the 
dying fire he had seen around the head of one 
of them what looked like a slender circlet of 
gold. 

A little later they went down the mountain — 
slowly, because the clouds were thick about 
them. The little lamb followed them. The sky 
brightened in the early sunshine. The clouds 
swept away, and as father and son looked be- 
hind them, they saw no more clouds, but great 
flocks of sheep, pure and white and fleecy. 
Around the neck of the leader was fastened a 
slip of paper and on it was written, ‘These are 
a gift to the father and son from their grateful 
friends, the unknown travelers.’ 

Many and many a time did father and son 
tell the story of the unknown travelers, but no 
one could ever guess who they were. 


RED APPLES IN THE SNOW 


THERE was once a woman who had two daugh- 
ters, one her own daughter, and the other a 
stepdaughter. She did everything she could to 
please Holena, her own daughter, but she hardly 
gave Maruschka, her stepdaughter, enough to 
eat. Her chief reasons for disliking the child 
were that she was so pretty, while Holena was 
homely, and that Maruschka was so sweet- 
tempered that every one loved her, while 
Holena was so cross and selfish that no one could 
care for her. 

Poor little Maruschka did not know that she 
was pretty and she could not understand why 
her stepmother often sat and looked at her 
angrily and then made some hateful speech to 
her. The little stepdaughter did all the work of 
the house. She had to sweep, clean, cook, wash, 
sew, spin, and weave, to say nothing of cutting 
grass and caring for the cow, while Holena did 
nothing but dress herself up in the pretty clothes 
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that her mother was constantly making for 
her. 

The poor little stepdaughter was patient and 
willing and endured all the harsh treatment and 
unkind words of her stepmother and sister as 
meekly as a lamb. Things were growing worse 
and worse every day. The reason was that 
Maruschka was constantly growing more lovely, 
while Holena was growing more hateful and of 
course more homely. 

Every day the woman said to herself: ‘Why 
should I have to endure keeping a pretty step- 
daughter in the house when my own daughter is 
not pretty? I wish that something would hap- 
pen to Maruschka to get her out of my way.’ 

Poor Maruschka was starved and beaten, 
but she bore her troubles without one disagree- 
able word and did nothing that would give them 
an excuse for turning her out of doors. 

At length the stepmother and her daughter 
made a plan which would never have entered 
the mind of any one but a hateful, wicked 
woman, a plan to get rid of the patient, hard- 
working girl. It was the middle of the winter, 
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but Holena said she must have some violets to 
put into her girdle. ‘You go out and get me 
some,’ she bade Maruschka. 

‘But, dear sister, what kind of whim is that?’ 
said Maruschka playfully, for she could not 
think that Holena was in earnest. ‘I never 
heard of violets growing under the snow.’ 

Then Holena went into a fury. ‘You good- 
for-nothing girl!’ she exclaimed, ‘how dare you 
talk back to me when I give you an order? Go 
straight into the woods and pick me some vio- 
lets; or I will get my mother to beat you harder 
than you were ever beaten before,’ she added 
spitefully. 

Even then Maruschka could hardly think that 
Holena was in earnest, and she stood still feel- 
ing half dazed. The stepmother caught her by 
the shoulder, pushed her out through the door, 
and shut it again behind her. 

The girl went into the woods. She could not 
keep from crying, but she pushed on as well as 
she could. The snow was deep and there was 
no path. She struggled onward. She was tor- 
mented with hunger and shaking with cold. She 
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sank down on her knees and prayed to God that 
he would soon take her out of the world. 

As she rose, she thought she saw a gleam of 
light in the distance. She went toward it, and 
before long she came to a warm, glowing fire on 
the top of the mountain. Around it lay twelve 
great stones, and on these stones sat twelve 
men. Three of them had long gray beards; 
three were apparently younger; three were 
younger still, and the three who were hardly 
more than boys were the handsomest of them 
all. They were not talking, but every little 
while one or another would take a great rod and 
stir the fire. 

These twelve men were the Twelve Months. 
Winter Month sat in the High Seat, the seat of 
honor. His hair and beard were white as snow 
and in his hands he held a staff. 

Maruschka was afraid at first and for a mo- 
ment she stood motionless with surprise. Then 
she screwed up her courage, stepped nearer, and 
said, “Good people, I am so cold. Will you let 
me warm myself by your fire?’ 

Winter Month nodded his head and asked, 
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‘But, my child, why are you here in all the 
snow and cold? What are you looking for?’ 

‘I am looking for violets,’ Maruschka re- 
plied. 

‘But this is no time to be looking for violets. 
They grow in the sunshine, not under the snow,’ 
said Winter kindly. 

‘I know it,’ said Maruschka with a little 
sigh, ‘but my sister and my stepmother or- 
dered me to go into the woods and pick violets 
for Holena till I had a big bunch to stick in 
her belt. Can you tell me where I can find 
any?’ 

Then rose Winter Month from his seat, went 
to the youngest Month, put a staff into his 
hand, and said, ‘Brother March, will you take 
the High Seat!’ 

March seated himself in the High Seat and 
swung the staff over the fire. In a moment the 
flame rose higher and higher, the snow began to 
melt, the grass grew under the beeches, in the 
grass sprang up flowers of many kinds and many 
colors; and it was spring. Under the shrubs 
violets were blooming, and, before Maruschka 
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really understood what was going on, the ground 
began to look as if a beautiful great blue cloth 
had been shaken over it. 

“Now, Maruschka, pick your violets!’ said 
March; and she picked busily till she had a 
great bunch of them. Then she thanked the 
Months and gladly hastened on her way home. 

Holena and the stepmother were amazed 
when they saw her coming with so great a bunch 
of violets. They opened the door for her, and in 
a moment the whole house was fragrant with 
them. : 

“Where did you pick them?’ asked Holena 
peevishly. 

‘High up on the mountain,’ replied Ma- 
ruschka. ‘There are violets without end under 
the bushes.’ 

Holena took the violets, stuck them in her 
girdle, smelled of them and let her mother smell; 
but to her sister she said not even so much as 
‘Smell of them!’ 

Three days later, Holena sat idling by the 
chimney, and she happened to think that she 
should like some strawberries. 
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‘Maruschka, go out into the woods and pick 
some strawberries for me,’ she commanded. 

‘Dear sister, where can I find strawberries? 
I have never heard of their growing under the 
snow, Maruschka replied. 

‘You are nothing but a good-for-nothing,’ 
Holena declared angrily. ‘How do you dare to 
tell me that when I order you to go? Go straight 
to the woods as fast as ever you can and pick 
me some strawberries. If you don’t, I will strike 
you dead.’ 

The stepmother caught Maruschka by the 
shoulder, pushed her out of the door, and 
slammed it behind her. The girl cried as she 
went to the woods, and it was little wonder, for 
the snow was deeper than ever and there was no 
path. She pushed on and on. She was hungry, 
and she was trembling with cold. Then she 
caught a glimpse of the same warm fire that she 
had seen three days before and hurried toward 
it. There was the circle of rocks and there were 
the kind Months of her first visit. Winter 
Month sat in the High Seat. 

‘Good people,’ cried the girl, ‘will you let me 
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warm myself again at your fire? I am so cold.’ 

Winter Month nodded his head and said in a 
friendly way, ‘Have you come to us once more? 
What are you looking for to-day?’ 

‘I am looking for strawberries,’ Maruschka 
replied. 

‘But this is no time to be looking for straw- 
berries, when there is deep snow on the ground,’ 
answered Winter Month. 

‘I know it,’ replied the girl meekly, ‘but my 
sister and my stepmother told me to go to the 
woods and pick strawberries for them, and I 
don’t know what they will do to me if I cannot 
find any. Please, can you tell me where they 
grow?’ 

Winter Month again left his seat and stepped 
up to the Month who sat opposite him, put the 
staff into his hand, and said, ‘Brother June, 
take the High Seat.’ 

Then the beautiful Month of June seated 
himself in the High Seat and swung his staff 
over the fire. In a moment the flames flared up, 
the snow melted, the ground became green, the 
trees covered themselves with leaves, the birds 
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began to sing, many kinds of flowers burst into 
blossom in the woods, and summer had come. 
Little white stars were seen in the grass, so 
many that no one could count them; and, even 
while June Month stood beside Maruschka 
looking at them, the flowers turned to straw- 
berries. They ripened quickly, and before Mar- 
uschka could say a word, the mountain-side 
was red with them. 

‘Go on, Maruschka, and pick as many as you 
like,’ said June. 

Maruschka picked till she had all that her 
apron would hold. Then she thanked the 
Months most heartily and hurried home. 

Holena wondered and the stepmother won- 
dered when they saw her coming with a whole 
apronful of berries. They sprang up, opened 
the door, and the fragrance of the strawberries 
filled the whole house. 

“Where did you pick them?’ Holena de- 
manded crossly. 

‘High up on the mountain. They are growing 
there in plenty under the beech trees,’ said 
Maruschka. 
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Holena took the strawberries, ate all she 
wanted and gave some to her mother; but to 
Maruschka she said not even so much as ‘Taste 
of them.’ 

Holena had now had violets and strawberries, 
but she was not satisfied, and on the third day 
she began to long for red apples. 

‘Go into the woods, Maruschka,’ she said, 
‘and bring me some red apples. Don’t you 
dare to answer me back, I tell you.’ 

But Maruschka pleaded, ‘Dear sister, where 
should I get red apples in the winter?’ 

“You disagreeable thing! It is nothing to me 
where you get them, but if you don’t bring 
some home, I will strike you dead,’ Holena 
threatened. 

The stepmother caught hold of her, pushed 
her out through the door, and shut the door 
after her. The poor child went out to the woods 
and cried. The snow was deep, and nowhere 
could the path be seen. But she pushed on, and 
at last she came to the top of the mountain, 
where the great fire was burning and the Twelve 
Months were sitting. They were there now, and 
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Winter Month was sitting in the High Seat. 

‘Good people, may I warm myself at your 
fire, I am so cold?’ asked Maruschka, and went 
toward the fire. 

Winter Month nodded his head and asked in 
kindly greeting, ‘Why have you come here? 
What are you looking for this morning?’ 

‘IT am looking for red apples,’ said Maruschka. 

‘But this is not the time for red apples,’ re- 
plied Winter Month. 

‘I know it,’ said Maruschka sadly, ‘but my 
sister and my stepmother have bidden me to get 
red apples from the woods. Kind shepherds, 
tell me where I can find them.’ 

Winter Month was quiet for a moment, then 
he went to one of the other Months, gave the 
staff into his hands, and said, ‘Brother Sep- 
tember, take your seat here.’ 

Then September took the High Seat and 
swung the staff over the fire. It glowed hot and 
red, the snow disappeared, the trees covered 
themselves with leaves, one after another, and 
the cool wind scattered them over the level 
greensward, one here, another there. 
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Maruschka no longer saw flowers of many 
colors as before, and indeed she was thinking of 
nothing but apples, for she did not know what 
would happen to her if she did not carry any 
home. In a minute or two she caught sight of an 
apple tree, and high up in the middle of a bough 
was some bright red fruit, redder, Maruschka 
thought, than she had ever seen before. 

“Go on, Maruschka,’ bade September, ‘and 
give the tree a little shake.’ 

Maruschka shook the tree and an apple fell 
down. 

‘Try once more, Maruschka,’ said Septem- 
ber. 

She shook again and another fell. 

‘Now hurry home before it is dark,’ said the 
Month. 

And the little girl caught up the two apples, 
thanked the Months, and went home sure that 
Holena and her mother could not help being 
pleased with what she had brought them. 

When the two saw Maruschka coming, they 
threw open the door and Holena seized the two 


apples. 
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‘Where did you pick them?’ demanded the 
girl, with a great bite of apple in her mouth. 

‘High up upon the mountain,’ Maruschka 
replied. ‘They were growing there with the 
others.’ 

‘With the others!’ repeated Holena angrily. 
‘Then there were more of them? Why didn’t you 
bring more? I suppose you ate them on the way.’ 

‘Oh, dear sister, I did not eat one. I shook 
the tree once and one apple fell down. I shook 
it again, and another fell. Then the man told 
me to go home.’ 

‘Of course he would have shaken the tree for 
you if you had asked,’ Holena scolded, ‘and 
you could have brought more. I have a good 
mind to strike you.’ 4 

Maruschka hurried to her room. She burst 
into tears and prayed to God that he would take 
her away and not let her wicked stepmother kill 
her. Then she slipped out of her window and 
into the kitchen. There stood Holena devouring 
the second apple as fast as she could. 

‘I want more of these apples,’ said she, ‘and 
I’m going this very minute to get some for my- 
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self. Get my fur cloak, mother. Don’t be so 
slow. I’m going to the woods. I shall go on till 
I come to the tree. Then I will shake down 
every apple on it, whether any one tells me to or 
not.’ And in spite of all that her mother could 
say to prevent, she threw on her fur cloak, 
folded a big handkerchief and wrapped it about 
her head, and ran into the woods. Her mother 
stood by the door and watched through a crack 
till she was out of sight. 

Just as before, the snow was everywhere, and 
not a sign of a path could be seen. Holena 
went on a long, long way. At length she came to 
the big fire on the mountain-top around which 
the Twelve Months were sitting on the great 
stones. She was afraid, but soon she regained 
her courage and, stepping nearer the fire, she 
stretched out her hands to warm them. She did 
not even ask if she might do this; indeed she 
said not a word to the Months, but even pushed 
the robe of one rudely aside when the wind blew 
it in her way. 

‘What do you want here?’ demanded the 
Months angrily. 
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“What business is it of yours?’ returned the 
girl instantly. 

Then Winter Month swung his staff over his 
head. In a moment the sky grew dark, the fire 
burned low, the snow fell as if some one was 
shaking great down pillows from the clouds, 
and an icy wind roared through the forest. 
Holena could not see a step before her. She 
went on entirely at random. She felt weak and 
stiff and helpless, and at last she fell in a great 
drift and never rose from it. 

The stepmother sat and waited and looked 
out through the window and then out at the 
door, but could not see a sign of her daughter. 
Hour after hour passed, but no Holena ap- 
peared. 

‘She is so fond of apples that she will not re- 
turn until she has eaten every one of them,’ 
thought her mother. ‘I must go and look for 
her.’ | 

She took her fur cloak, tied a cloth over her 
head, and went to search for the lost Holena. 
She called, ‘Holena! Holena! My dearest 
daughter, where are you!’ — but there was no 
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reply. She struggled on. The snow fell thicker 
and thicker, and the icy wind blew. Maruschka 
made ready the supper table, then she milked 
and fed the cow; but neither Holena nor the 
stepmother appeared. 

“What can keep them so long?’ she exclaimed 
as it grew dark, but no one came. 

“What has happened to them?’ sobbed the 
forgiving girl. 

She went to the window. The storm had 
ceased. The sky was sparkling with stars and 
the ground was gleaming with snow, but no one 
came. At last she shut up the house and with a 
prayer for her stepmother and sister she went to 
bed. The following day she made ready the 
simple breakfast, but they did not come. In the 
spring the bodies of the two were found where 
they had broken through a mass of snow and 
fallen into a deep cave. Maruschka inherited 
the house and cow and the bit of land, and soon 
she married, and for many years she lived with 
her husband in peace and happiness. 


THE END 
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